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NOVEMBER, 1935 


Our Home Making Department 
A Graphic Picture of a Remodeling Project 


AST September we discussed how we 
might broaden the subjects taught 
in both 

ginning clothing classes. We wanted to 


beginning foods and _ be- 
get some very good and practical first 
hand information by actually living in 
a home learning 
how to cook and how to sew. 

Our biggest change was in our cloth- 
ing course. Here much of our work 
was experimenting. During the first 
six weeks period, we became acquaint- 
ed with the laboratory, and spent some 
time listing and discussing what topics 


now, besides merely 


we come in contact with in our daily 
living, which would help us to live now, 
included in our 
topics were 


might be 
clothing Five 
chosen for study: first, Undergarments 
for the High School wear 
them; second, Outergarments for the 
High School Girl—we must keep up with 
the Jones; third, the High School 
Girls’ Own Problems such as manners, 
poise, accessories, etc.—we are going 
fourth, the 


and which 
course. 


Girl—we 


places more and more; 
Home and Family Relationship includ- 
Child in the Home—we do 
have younger brothers and sisters as well 
as older the home; and fifth, 
the Girl and Her Home—we are a part 


ing the 
ones in 


of our home. 

The first two topics are good ma- 
terials for all clothing courses, and we 
expect to learn how to choose as 
well as how to make our own clothing. 
The third topic might be called the 
“Finishing School” in that it attempts to 
personality and put on that 
touch. Next, there is the 

learning to live together in 


develop 
finishing 
study of 
the family. If we do not have children 


in the immediate family, we have 


visitors who claim our attention now and 
It is in studying the last topic that 


may 


then. 
we have completely changed the atmo- 
sphere of our department, and it is this 
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By 
Grace Steadry 


Argo Community High School 
Argo, Illinois 


topic that will be discussed in detail... Be- 
fore we start on this, we might add that 
since there were twenty girls in one sec- 
tion and eighteen in the other, we divided 


each section into five groups. All five 
topics were being studied at the same time 


group tor a SIX 
shifted 


by one weeks’ period 


Phe topics period until 
all had covered the five main topics by 
the end of the school term. Therefore, 


every 


we have only four girls working on the 
Unit, “The Girl and Her Home,” dur- 
ing a six weeks’ period, and each new 
period brings in a different group of 
girls. 
While 
Home,” we 
rooms for ourselves—a living room and 


Her 


two 


studying “The Girl and 
decided to create 
a bedroom. As you notice in the “Be- 
fore and After” cloth 
ing laboratory was a long room. We 


illustrations our 


did not wish to make any changes in 
the structure of the room, for this was 
just an experiment and we wanted to leave 
the room for future 
We moved the locker 
show case forward to form a partition 
The 


were part of our stage 


experimenting 
cabinet and 
French doors 


and a fourth wall 


you see equip- 
ment, but we annexed them for an en 
The 


Was a 


living room 


bri ‘ken 


tattered and 


trance. three piece 


suite “has been” with 


bottoms 
upholstery. 


arms with 
The 


nailed, and wired the pieces together 


and 
torn janitor boarded, 
The girls padded it with excelsior and 
cotton stuffing which was held in place 
by old 
were 
The 


blue jaspé covering with corded edges 


burlap. The davenport and a 


chair covered with figured rust 


jaspé, other chair has a_ figured 


In the blue chair, the pillow has a 


braided top of yellow and blue cambric 


Che table and bookcase, a part 


school equipment, were restall 


went shopping for the desk, desk chair, 


table at the 


Varnish remover 


small chair, and coffee 


ond hand store 


sandpaper smoothed _ off the 


and chipped edges which were 
stain. The leg 


vived by walnut 


coffee table we! 

fringed = wall 

screen, and scart are 
crash with floral designs dé 
on. Unbleached muslin was 
crocheted t 


the two small rust and blue 


in strips, and 


Ber len ee eae 
larger one is a hooked rug ma 


odds and ends of wool material 
completes the furnishings 
We served tex 
our Open 
bowl and 
are shown 

\t the 
is a small 
illustrates, 
walls as a 


tor our 


hooks and 


tacked 


eves 


sewed on 


Very < 


dv« d, 


s¢ 





The living room after it had been constructed by the ingenious use of French doors 
and locker cabinets. 


ight easily primp while we were com 
Che 


drawn 


doilies are of 


threads of 


fortably seated. 


fringed crash with 


brown, orange, and green. 
We wanted a studio couch, but studio 


couches were far beyond our means 
So we bought a very reasonably priced 
second hand day bed and mattress. This 
has a green jaspé studio couch cover 


edged in orange bias tape with three 


pillows to match. Our janitor built a 
portable clothes closet with a top and 
shelf The 


curtains for this and the draperies in 


bottom and a clothes rod. 


the room are of the same cotton print 


smocked 


“what not” in the picture 


which has been You can 


not see our 
is in the corner back of the cam 
The three 


decked in ruffles of cotton print. 


as it 
shelves are 
This 


room has really proved very popular. 


cra man. small 


Our clothing laboratory remains the 


same “has been” re-arranged in a much 
more attractive manner 
We decided that 


not the only essential requirement in a 


cooking food Was 


foods course in home making. To ac- 


quire the proper atmosphere with our 


equipment, we planned our activities 


around two groups; a working center, and 
a serving center for each four students. 


In doing this, we tried to arrang¢ 


four dining tables, 
table, cleaning 


With a 


paint, 


four work tables, 


chairs, supply closets, 


and a cabinet. great flourish 


of saws, nails, and “elbow 
made our four dining tables 
\ little varnish 


Each 


erease,” we 
out of two supply tables. 
gave the touch. 
table 


to serve all food that was prepared in 


needed group 


made their own linens on which 


the laboratory. The vases were borrowed 
flasks f 
The 


from the chemistry laboratory. 


next problem was towels. To 


do them justice, we painted the towel 
rack a white and put it in a 
sunny corner partly surrounded by 
screens covered with white oil cloth. 


snowy 


No kitchen is a success unless it has 
airy curtains and attractive table covers. 
With some white dimity and strips of 
gay print, we curtains. Our 
table covers are crash edged with a two- 


fashioned 


inch deep fringe. 
Every housewife knows what a 
ace those “helpful” brooms, mops, dust 


men- 


pans, and garbage pails are to the tidi- 
ness of the room; we built a broom clos- 
et and they trouble us no more. 
Everything can not be done at once. 
Next year the foods class is planning a 
new dining room and a built-in cabinet, 
which is to be the pride of the class. 
The old, old question of controlling 
our expenditures stared us in the face. 
With the funds secured from an Indoor 
Circus, from candy sales at school, and 
by applying all the economy we had 


cver known, we were able to balance 


the budget as shown below. 


Expenditures for Homemaking 
Department 1934-35 
Three piece living room suite 
10 yds. @75c.$7.50 
1.80 
plain blue jaspé—l yd.....@17c¢ 17 
4 yds....@17c 68 
1.59 


a ee Aes Sie ante a2 


rust figured jaspé 
blue figured jaspé—3 yds. @60c 


plain blue jaspé 
thumb tacks 
upholstery 
thread—two_ spools...... .-@5c 10 
Pillows 

@10c 

blue percale—1% yds. ...... @19c 
yd.....@1Se 


rust edging—7%4 yds 


yellow percale—Y% 
thread—2 spools 
packages of cotton 

(@O9c and 59c 
varnish remover... 
walnut stain—l qt. can 
sandpaper—8 sheets 
Chairs 

desk chair 

small chair 


“Before and after’ pictures of the bedroom, showing the remarkable change wrought at a cost of $18.70. 


All pnhotoeranks hy . Reeves 
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The clothing laboratory after the Home Economics class had 


rearranged it. 


Coffee table 
white undercoating............ 
white enamel 


Hangings and scarfs 
cotton crash 18” wide—6 yds. 
@19c 
cotton crash 36” wide—2'%4 yds. 
@29c 
crayons 
Rag rugs 
PHOS —19 YOSiss6 0s 6500 coe % 
dye—4 packages @2 for 25c.... 
thread 
fak-on Materials... o:66sisecous ss 


$31.76 


Bedroom 
Studio couch 


day bed 
cover for bed 


embroidery thread..@3 for 10c 
thread 
Dressing Table 
hooks and eyes on tape 
triple mirror 
embroidery 
@3 for 10c 


thread for doilies 


walnut stain—1 pint 
Drapery material 
thread 3 spools @5ec 


4h doz. «.. 


drapery pins .@2 doz. 
for 15c 

pattern 

Chairs 
green jaspé—4 yds. @17c 
orange bias tape—2 packages. . 
thread 

Rug 


rug assortment a30c 


2 
) boxes 
15 


dye—1 package 
postage 40 


$18.70 
Clothing Laboratory 


Cabinet Sate a 3.00 


$ 3.10 

Foods Laboratory 
Curtains 
dimity (@75¢ 1.50 


2 Ibs. (mill ends) 


cotton print—% yd............ 20 


embroidery floss (a3 for 10c 60 


Table covers 
crash—4 yds -@29e 1.16 
Oven 5.00 


oven thermometer..... ; 75 
Screens, table, and garbage pail 
.. @a30e 1.50 


white oilcloth—5 yds 


white paint—l can 


tax 


Receipts 


Indoor Circus and Candy sale. ..$65.08 


Expenditures 
$31.76 


3.10 


Living room 


Clothing Laboratory 
Jedroom 
Foods Laboratory. 


otal Expenditures 


The unit arrangement of furniture, the use of table cloths, flowers, attractive curtains 
and fresh paint transformed the foods laboratory as shown in these two photographs 
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Article two in a series on “Measurement in Home Economics Education.” 


Planning a Measurement Program 


In the first article an attempt was 


made to set forth certain major requirements of a measurement program for teachers. This gives more specific 


help in planning such a program. 


| ge seasagti is concerned with 
changes of behavior, hence mea- 
surement must be related to such 
changes. If a business manager is in- 
terested in money profits, obviously he 
measures his success in terms of money 
profits. If he is interested in the wel- 
fare of his employees as well as in 
profits, then his measurement of success 
includes welfare of employees. What 
we as teachers are interested in shows 
in our measurement. What kinds and 
change do we consider 
Every teacher must 


amounts of 
most important? 
decide the answer as best she can from 
f social problems 


a wide knowledge « 
and education, observation of pupils 
and community, experience, and serious 
thought concerning a philosophy of 
education. The changes in behavior 
which most home economics teachers 
want to bring about will be in broader 
terms than ability to repeat more facts. 
Certain changes in attitudes, in abili- 
ties, in skills, in habits are important, if 
pupils are to learn to live more suc- 
cessfully in their family groups. 

What do such changes mean for mea- 
surement? We cannot limit our think- 
ing to paper and pencil tests if we are 
to secure valid evidence of all signifi- 
cant changes. We must broaden our 
conception of measurement to include 
the securing of any reliable evidence of 
change. It means watching for evidence 
of attainment or of difficulty at every 
opportunity. Observing behavior in 
class has many possibilities for learning 
how well our teaching is functioning. 
In class discussion does June continue 
to make snap judgments? Is Alice able 
to stitch straighter than she did at the 
beginning of the term? Does Lucille 
still take more than her fair share of 
the time at the sewing machine or 
waste her time at the ironing board 
when others are waiting to press? Is 
Irene gaining confidence in her own de- 
cisions and depending less on you to 
tell her what to do next? Did you 
notice Grace’s remark to Lucy as she 
"Last 
night I tried sleeping with my window 
open and it wasn’t half bad?” Per- 
haps Mary is having difficulty in getting 
the sleeve to fit in the coat she is mak- 


came in the door this morning: 


ing for her home project, so you sug- 
gest that she bring it to school to see 
what is wrong with her method, or if 
possible go to her home and help her. 
She will be glad to have you if the 


322 


right relation has been developed: a 
feeling of pupil and teacher working to- 


gether and not a teacher “spying” to 
get evidence merely for a grade. 
However, observation in the class- 
room has its limitations and cannot be 
used exclusively for securing evidence 
of attainment. Every one recognizes 
that pupils may behave differently un- 
der supervision than in the unsuper- 
vised situation. Behavior under the lat- 
ter condition is the more valid evidence 
of learning. This suggests a need for 
observation under other conditions than 
the classroom. Does Alice still choose 
a candy bar and “cake” for lunch in 
the cafeteria? Did you notice Mary 
talking to the girl from ‘across the 
tracks” whom she had previously ig- 
rored? Is Phyllis learning to be less 
boisterous on the street? These are 
only a few of the many possibilities of 
securing evidence of attainment through 
the classroom. 


observation outside of 
Every alert teacher can add others ap- 
propriate to her situation. 

Often a conference or informal chat 
with a pupil gives us an insight into 
difficulties or stages of development 
especially if pupils are conscious of 
worthwhile goals and are interested in 
attaining them. Again it is a case of 
pupil and teacher working together to 
discover next steps. A conference can 
help to care for individual difficulties 
and often class time can be used profit- 
ably, while other members of the class 
are busy with individual projects. Per- 
sonal problems which the girl does not 
wish to discuss before the group can 
well be taken care of by this device 
and again measurement and teaching go 
hand in hand. What are the reasons why 
Lucille and her father quarrel constant- 
ly? The answer to this suggests to 
both Lucille and the teacher what the 
next steps in learning should be. Later 
conferences will help to disclose the 
amount of progress if Lucille is sincere- 
ly interested in solving the problem. 
The individual conference as a means 
of securing evidence of progress has 
much to commend it especially as it re- 
lates to personal problems. 

Although home projects are not de- 
signed primarily for measuring results 
of teaching, they furnish many oppor- 
tunities for teacher and pupil to deter- 
mine weaknesses and accomplishments 


in planning and management of materials. 


The teacher who can visit the home at 


By 
Hester Chadderdon 
lawa State College 


some stage of the project is particular- 
ly fortunate but all teachers can secure 
evidence of growth through confer- 
ences if they plan for it. A list of spe- 
cific questions which will make us 
more conscious of what to watch for 
is helpful. For instance, Mary is doing 
a project on making her room more 
attractive. We might list the following 
questions to guide our observation and 
conferences. 1. Is she able to apply her 
knowledge of color combinations? 2. 
Is she able to use materials on hand to 
good advantage? 3. Is she demanding 
more money for the project than the 
family budget justifies? 4. Is she ex- 
pecting other members of the family 
to help her without doing something 
in return? 5. Is she considering the 
wishes of her sister with whom she 
shares the room? Evidence of this kind 
will certainly throw light on the attain- 
ment of important objectives, not only 
of specific objectives but also of ability 
to solve large problems, to see relation- 
ships, to resolve conflicts among values. 

More formal testing situations can 
also be used to advantage in evaluation 
of results of teaching. The choice of 
the type of test depends on the objec- 
tive. If Elizabeth is having difficulty 
planning meals which are suited to her 
family’s needs, perhaps she does not 
know the composition of foods suff- 
ciently well and an information test is 
needed to show her the weakness. If 
we wish to discover whether the class 
can apply the factors for appropriate- 
ness of style of dress for various occa- 
sions, pictures of dresses, or better yet 
actual dresses, can be exhibited with 
the question, “Which of these dresses 
do you consider appropriate for school? 
for a party? for housework? Give rea- 
sons for your choice in each case.” Un- 
less the desire is to test mere memory, 
dresses which have not been discussed 
in class should be used, however. Case 
situations, if adequately described, can 
be used to detect attainment of ability 
to see the many factors involved in 
more complicated situations. Perhaps 
it is the end of a unit on the consumer's 
responsibility for-mproving goods on 
the market. An organization test can 

(Continued on page 341) 
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A student at work in a corner of the guest house, Saterglantan, 


Dalarna, Sweden. 
|* America they think a man _ is 
sick in the head if he 
quaintly declared Miss 
bers, one of three Swedish sisters who 


weaves,” 
Ingeborg Lang- 


recently came to this country to teach 
the ancient arts of spindle and loom. 
well as 

speaker ; 


women 
“per- 


Sweden men as 
continued “the 
haps weaving would ‘Keep men in the 
United States from becoming sick in 
the head.” 

The idea of teaching weaving as a 
therapeutic measure to hospital patients 
is all very well, according to the Lang- 
bers sisters, but it is difficult for them 
to realize why more well people in this 
country do not pursue weaving, both 


“In 
5 
weave, 


for profit and as a leisure time activity. 
In Sweden, where modern machine 
methods have not yet ruine« the fine 
old handicrafts, weaving still is re- 
garded as an important economic fac- 
tor. For centuries the Swedish govern- 
ment has sponsored the ancient crafts 
of weaving, carving, lace making and 
embroidery. It has established in each 
province centers for continuing these 
arts, under the expert guidance of well 
qualified government teachers. Today 
weaving and other crafts are practiced 
alike in peasant homes and manor 
houses, in much the same manner as 
Practically 
how 


hundreds’ of 
every Swedish 
humble, 


NOVEMBER, 


years 
home, no 
beautiful 


1935 


ago. 
matter 
hand 


boasts woven 


furniture covers, draperies, curtains and 
rugs which, in this country, could be- 
long to only the very rich. 
The Misses Elsa, Vilma 
borg Langbers, famous 
Sweden for their fine work in reviving 


and Inge- 


throughout 


the arts of weaving, spinning and dye- 
ing, have come to America to offer 
their services as handicraft teachers to 
those wishing to study Swedish hems- 
slojd. At present, the sisters are mak- 
ing their headquarters in New York 
City, where they have several looms, 
them from their native 
province of Dalarna. For the last 
teen Saterglintan, the Langbers 


weaving 


brought with 


Six- 
years, 


school in Dalarna, has been 


one of the foremost craft centers in 


Sweden. 
“In 


at least 


has 
Miss 


sisters, 


Sweden almost every home 


explained 
the 


one loom,” 
Ingeborg, the youngest of 
who, because of her better knowledge 
of English, often for the 
three. “In our own family we had sev- 
our 


interprets 


eral looms, on which we wove 

clothes, linens and draperies, all accord- 

ing to traditional family patterns.” 
The 


urally by 


three sisters come quite nat- 


their knowledge of 
Born in Alai, one 


weaving 
and textile design. 
of the oldest parishes of Osterdalarna, 
some of their earliest memories are of 
and hand- 


wall hangings 


cloths, 


rich woven 


made linen patterned with 


Three Sisters 


and 
An Ancient Art 


By 


Dorothy Gladys 
White Plains, New York 


Spicer 


designs or floral motives 
Both 


distinguished 


ger ymetrical 


ot arresting beauty mother and 


grandmother were for 
their skill in 


More than fifty years ago their grand- 


native household arts 


established a weaving school. 
the old 
enough, they studied weaving, first at 


mother 
One by one, as sisters became 
home, under the expert tutelage of the 
older women, and later in some of the 
best training schools of Stockholm and 


Not did 


both in theory 


they study 


and practice. 


Upsala. only 
weaving, 
but painting and design as well. 

“No one can become an expert weav- 
ing teacher unless she thoroughly un- 
derstands color harmony and design,” 
said Miss Elsa, textiles are dis- 
tinguished by their excellent 
and soft colors “A 
study the beauty of sky and mountain. 


whose 
patterns 
live weaver must 
She must love trees and meadows and 
the the field. She 


sorb their beauty and then interpret it 


flowers of must ab- 

through the yarns and threads used in 

the loom.” 
“Vee 


eagerly, “a 


Miss 


constantly 


interrupted Ingeborg 


weaver must 
she lives in a 


York 


then 


But if 
New 


country, 


nature. 
like 


open 


study 


great city and cannot 


the 


music- 


get to music 


fine will be her best guide in 


beautiful designs.” 


the 


creating and 
The 
revived 
the folk of 
sounds like a ta 

“In 1919 my 
established 
in Rattvik. Later we 
Knippboberget, 
the little 
built our 


raised 


new 


story of how Langbers sis 


ters household crafts among 


their beloved Dalarna 
le trot northern 


Vilma 


weaving 


saga 
and I 


sch ol 


sister 


own 


our 
moved it to 


a mountain guarding 


village of Insjon. There we 


] 


new school, and 


our own. she 


might have wool for 





A corner of the famous weaving school, Saterglantan 


“But it was all wild country when we 
began,” explained Miss Ingeborg. “The 
forest had to be cleared, the ground 
tilled, electric lights brought up from 
the village, water piped in from the 
mountain springs. The very houses— 
venerable log affairs, purchased here 
and there in the district—had to be 
moved piecemeal up the mountain side. 
Some of the smallest ones were trans 
ported from twenty miles away, and 
many of the larger buildings came from 
two or three miles distant. Old gran- 
aries, with winged Viking roofs, we 
student 


decorated and turned into 


sleeping quarters In the storstugan, 
Saterglantan’s main building, we had 
an exhibtion and sales hall, where the 
students’ work was displayed, our com- 
munity dining room, studios for wool 
sloyd, rug and lace making, and other 
household arts Almost from the out 
et, we had so many pupils that our 
little colony had to be enlarged. We 
had pupils from Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland, Norway, Denmark and Amer 
ica, as well as from Sweden.’ 
Gradually the linens, damasks, tweeds 
and dress materials woven at Sater 
glantan became famous throughout the 
country scfore very long these beau 
tiful materials, woven according to an 
cient Swedish methods, rivaled in popu- 
larity the English and Scotch products 
which, for many years, have found a 


rocady market in northern countries 
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The photographs reproduced on these 


pages give a slight idea of the many 


varieties of fabrics and materials woven 
at Saterglantan, but they can give no 
idea of the beauty of color and intrica- 


cies of design 


In 1934, after sixteen years of in- 
tensive teaching, the Langbers sisters 
felt they had earned a rest. Conse 
quently they sold Santerglantan to the 
Swedish National Society of Arts and 
Crafts and went to Majorca. It is as 
difficult for a textile artist to keep 
from her looms as for a sailor to keep 
from sea; so, when the three sisters 
were asked to establish a weaving 
school, largely for the benefit of Ameri- 
can and English colonists on the island, 
they sent home for their looms and 
continued their instruction in Swedish 
arts and crafts. The Misses Langbers 
remained in Majorca until early last 
summer, when they accepted an invi- 
tation to come to America, to initiate 
a group of home economics and occu- 
pational therapy teachers in the art of 
Swedish textile weaving. 

The products of Saterglantan already 
are known to the American public, 
both through the model of the school 
at the Morton Memorial Museum in 
Vhiladelphia, and the excellent weaving 
exhibits which were a part of the Chi 
cago Century of Progress Exposition 
in 1933-1934. It is hoped that many 
home economics teachers will avail 
themselves of the rare opportunity of 
studying with the founders of the 
Weaving School 
the Langbers sisters’ visit to the United 
States. 
sides being a beautiful and useful art, 


Saterglantan during 


Swedish textile weaving, be 
is a satisfying means of creative self 


expression. It offers endless possibilities 


for many interesting leisure time projects. 


This exhibition of student's handicraft at Saterglantan gives some idea of the many 
varieties shown. All photographs are published by courtesy of the Swedish Travel 
Information Bureau, New York City. 
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A Junior Garden Club 


As Part of the Home Economics Program, This Offers Excellent 
Possibilities for Arousing Community Interest 


JUNIOR Garden Club has been or- 
ganized in the home economics de- 
High School 


and is one of our most successtul proj- 


partment at Spartansburg 
ects. One of the garden clubs of the city 
is sponsoring the undertaking and with 
their enthusiastic coOperation, interesting 
monthly programs are arranged. We 
home economics teachers have found the 
club to be an excellent means of inter- 
esting outsiders in the work of our de- 
partment and it also furnishes an ideal 
incentive for garden projects. The club 
is affiliated with the National Junior Gar- 
den Clubs of America through The Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens magazine. 

Each girl keeps a garden. scrapbook. 
Ribbons as first, second and third merit 
awards are given for the best collections 
of material on the monthly topics. A yard 
and garden achievement score card is also 


kept and at the end of the year prizes’ 


will be awarded to the winners. An ac- 
count of each meeting of the club is pub- 
lished in our newspaper so this affords 
an opportunity for valuable home eco- 
nomics publicity. 

Our program for the year follows: 

October—Business meeting: organiza- 
tion of club, election of officers, distribu- 
tion of membership certificates and 
badges; Outline of year’s program; Dis- 
cussion, (scrapbook, awards, garden li- 
brary, ete.) 

November—The Thanksgiving table. 
Illustrated lecture and exhibit of fall 
flower arrangement. 


December—I:xhibition of | Christmas 
decorations, gifts, wrappings, favors, 
etc. 

Christmas table setting contest. 
Christmas games and stories. 

January—Home Landscaping. 

Exhibit of 
ter bouquets. 


indoor gardens and 
Kebruary—Flower knowledge. 
Roll call of flowers 
A trip through the seed catalog 
Flower contests 
March 
Effect. 
April 
trated lecture. 
Discussion of Spring Flower Show— 


Planting the Home Garden for 


Flower Arrangement — illus- 


rules, entries, ete. 
May 


the home of the counsellor. 
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\ garden pilgrimage and tea at 


June—Award of merits 
Discussion—Summer plans. 

“Christmas in the Home” was the topic 

this 


was the inspiration for the Christmas ac- 


of our last December meeting and 


tivities in our home economics classes. 
With the exception of the time spent in 
vetting directions and suggestions the 
work was done as a leisure problem, The 
girls’ mothers were invited to this meet 
ing so it gave us an opportunity to ex- 
hibit their handicraft and to have an in- 
formal get-together. 

Our Christmas activities were grouped 


as follows: 


a. The Christmas tree 

b. The Christmas table 

c. Favors and placecards 

d. Wreaths 

e. Handmade gifts 

f. Gift wrappings 

\bout ten days before the Christmas 


holidays we started decorating our lab- 


oratory. One of the girls brought in a 


five foot cedar tree and we decided to 
decorate it entirely with hand-made trim 
mngs. Some of the girls cut out silver 
stars, some brought in strings of popcorn 
and cranberries, some made chains from 
bright papers, some cut strips of tinfoil 
for icicles, some made cornucopias from 
wallpaper samples, ete. The most decora 
were silvered 


balls. When 
made for the 


tive ornaments sycamore 


and sweet gum several 


wreaths had been doors 
and some transparencies had been pasted 


had 
Much orig- 


on the windows, our laboratory 
taken on quite a festive air! 
inality was displayed in the wreath-mak 
ing and several interesting combinations 
of evergreens were worked out. The red 
rose hips, the blue lgustrum berries, sil 
vered pine cones and red sycamore balls 
made an attractive color motif. Different 
sections of the country offer many other 
winter plants that can be used just as 
effectively. 

The girls brought in odds and ends of 
Christmas wrappings and we spent one 
gilt Our 
were made from the 


day decorating some boxes 


most unusual ones 


cartons used for packing ice cream and 


cysters which the girls had been saving 
These were decorated with colored pic 
tures, and a border was painted around 
the top. Cords were attached to the top 
finished off suitable beads. A 


and with 


By 
Dorothy Tolbert 
Spartanburg, North Carolina 


drum was made from a one-half pint car 


ton, some white paper, red cord, and 


thumb tacks. These boxes are particularly 
appropriate for gifts of nuts, candies, ete 
They are more durable if shellacked. We 
found that an attractive way to wrap a 


small fruit cake was to place it on a 


bread board somewhat larger in size and 


to paste a border of kumquats or other 
fruits on the board around it, then to tie 


the whole up in white celophane with a 


bright bow at the top A gift of fruit 


may be placed in a wooden bowl and tied 
in a similar fashion 


Our Christmas toys were arranged as 


a frieze around the wall at our meeting 


and they, too, added to the spirit of the 


occasion. As far as possible they were 


made from practically nothing—discarded 


inner tubes were ideal for rubber ani 


mals, empty spools made tinker dolls, an 
old fur cuff made a fuzzy dog, a bit ot 
left-over outing flannel made a_ baby 
hunny, a worn turkish towel became a 


and 


clowns \\ e 


white dot 
had all the 
think, 


fat hen, a scrap of red 


made amusing 
favorites of barnyard and zoo, | 


including the three pigs as pink and 


could be! While 
with the 
they did offer opportunity for 


plump as these had 


nothing to do garden project, 
handicraft 
display. 

The table-setting contest created a lot 
of friendly rivalry and a number of ar 
tistic centerpieces were arragiged. An ef 


fective one was a silvered combination 


of nandina, privet, ligustrum and crepe 


myrtle in a red glass bowl with giant 
silvered long-leaf-pine cones at each end 
of the table 


Irom soap for a nativity 


One ambitious pupil carved 
SCCTIC 


figures 


\ number of unique place cards and 


favors were arranged on display. Some 
that attracted much attention were minia 
Empty spools 
the kees and 


stuck into 


ture Christmas _ trees, 

painted red were used for 
cedat were 
Probably the 


favor was Santa Claus made 


short sprays of 


these kegs most amusing 
from a fat 
red apple and some marshmallows and 
toothpicks. 

The 


terest in our 


girls showed a great deal of in 


Christmas project and it 


is surprising how much artistic ability 


and originality was discovered. Similar 


enthusiasm had been noticed in the prey 
garden club 


arations for each of our 


meetings 
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A Practical Problem in Dietetics 


By 
Veronica A. Twiss 


Trade School for Girls 
Boston, Massachusetts 


HEN we organized a dietetics class 

in the Trade School, one of the 
first work projects we had was the solu- 
tion of a very practical problem in diet- 
etics dealing with the revision of menus 
served to twenty-seven young men medi- 
cal students living in a fraternity house 
in the middle west. 

The enthusiasm of the girls for this 
practical presentation of the fundamen- 
tals of the course made it one of the 
most interesting classes I have ever 
taught. We had many lively discussions 
before making final decisions. Each indi- 
vidual girl had a definite part in the proj- 
ect and when the report was completed, 
considered it a personal accomplishment. 

The information given us was as 
follows: 

1, One woman does all the cooking. An 
hour is allowed to prepare the noon 
meal, and three hours to prepare the din- 
ner at night. The breakfast consists of 
tuast and coffee. 

2. The house allows about $375 a month 
for food. Milk is six cents a quart and 
butter is twenty-three cents a_ pound. 
Canned goods are about the same price 
as elsewhere. 

3. Menus for one week which have 
been served to the men are submitted. 
In order to get more variety, the house 
will not object to paying around $425 a 
month for food. 

Our first step was to estimate the cost 
of the sample menus we received, at our 
local prices, with the exception of milk 
and butter as mentioned. With bread and 
butter, and coffee, tea, or milk at every 
meal, these menus or similar ones could 
be served for $320 a month. 

We made the following observations 
in the report we sent out: 

1. That toast and coffee seemed hardly 
enough for breakfast for healthy young 
men who use a great deal of energy dur- 
ing their studies in the morning. 

2. That the luncheon menus were light. 

3. There was a great deal of canned 
fruit served in salads and desserts at 
every meal, which accounted for the lack 
of variety, and monotony of the menus. 

4. We felt that the use of so much 
canned fruit might be because the cook 
had not time to prepare other dishes. 
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These recommendations were also in- 
cluded in the report: 

1. That if it is possible in no other 
way, to take some of the extra money 
that the house is willing to pay for food 
and hire an assistant for the cook, or 
hire the cook herself for a longer period 
of time, so that she can get more variety 
in the meals. 

2. That an electric mixer, which has a 
juice extractor, mayonnaise maker, and 
ice cream freezer attached, would be an 
excellent investment if the kitchen equip- 
ment does not already include one. 

3. That, under no circumstances, shall 
the same food or menu te served on 
every Monday, the same on every Tues- 
day, ete., so that the men will know just 
what is coming. These set menus defeat 
any attempt for variety before it is even 
started. A surprise in the menus now 
and then will “go over big.” 

We prepared and forwarded the fol- 
lowing week’s balanced menus with the 
market order necessary to serve them: 


Sunday 
Breakfast 
Orange Juice 
Whole wheat cereal with cream 
Toast 


Coffee - Tea - Milk 


Dinner 
Tomato soup 
Roast stuffed chicken 
Mashed potato - Squash 
Cranberry jelly - Celery 
Pineapple ice cream - Cookies 
Coffee - Tea - Milk 


(No evening meal served on Sunday) 


Monday 
Breakfast 
Half grapefruit 
Shredded wheat 


Graham toast 


Coffee - Tea - Milk 


Luncheon 
Corn chowder 
Toasted cheese & bacon grill 
Jaked stuffed apple 
Coffee - Tea - Milk 


Dinner 
Chicken broth 
Beef loaf - Creole sauce 
Baked potato 
String beans - Cole slaw 
Wheat bread 
Fruit gelatine - Plain cake 
Coffee - Tea - Milk 


Tuesday 
Breakfast 
Prunes - Hot wheat cereal 
Toast 
Coffee - Tea - Milk 
Luncheon 
Celery soup 
Tomato and cucumber salad 
Hot biscuits 
Orange pudding 
Coffee - Tea - Milk 
Dinner 
Fruit cup 
Roast ribs of pork - gravy 
Franconian potatoes 
Mashed turnip 
Lettuce salad - Rolls 
Lemon snow - Custard sauce 


Coffee - Tea - Milk 
Wednesday 


3reak fast 
Sliced bananas 
Bran flakes 
Muffins 
Coffee - Tea - Milk 
Luncheon 
Vegetable soup 
Mixed fruit salad 
Chocolate cake 
Coffee - Tea - Milk 
Dinner 
Tomato juice cocktail 
Baked ham - Creamed potatoes 
Spinach - Harvard beets 
Raisin bread 
Apricot chiffon pie 
Coffee - Tea - Milk 
Thursday 
3reak fast 
Grapefruit 
Ready-to-serve wheat cereal 
Toast 
Coffee - Tea - Milk 
Luncheon 
Cream of spinach soup 
Ham sandwich on rye bread 
Coffee gelatine - Cookies 
Coffee - Tea - Milk 
Dinner 
Fruit cup 
Minute steak 
French fried potatoes 
Buttered carrots 
Tomato cole slaw 
Graham bread 
Cream puffs 
Coffee - Tea - Milk 
(Continued on page 340) 
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Eileen At Home 


A Play for Social Practice Classes 


By 


Frieda Ann Bach 


Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Characters :— 


Eileen Kirsch—The daughter. 

Maxine Fields and Vera Nicolai—Two 
girl friends. 

Billy Abbott—An “improper” girl. 
Jack Kirsch—The brother. 

Mrs. Kirsch—The mother. 


The skit takes place in Eileen’s living 
room one. afternoon. after school. 
Eileen, Maxine, and Vera have studied 
Social Practice at school and know how 
to dress appropriately and how to be 
charming. They can forget themselves 
interested in everybody and 
They are familiar with all 
They know how’ 


and be 
everything. 
the little courtesies. 
to make introductions, 
verse, and how to serve simple refresh- 
ments at home. Billie Abbott is just 
the opposite and lacks everything that 


how to con- 


an attractive girl should possess. 
The scene opens with Eileen in the liv- 
ing room reading the school paper. 
A knock. 
Eileen:—Hello, Vera and Maxine. 
Vera and Maxine:—Hello, Eileen. 
Eileen:—I’m so glad that you came. 
Let me _ have’ your 
(Eileen hangs their wraps and 
each girl thanks her. ) 
Maxine:—We are so excited about 
the senior play, “The Royal 
Family.” Are you going? 
Vera:—Our mothers said that we 
could go. Do you suppose that 
you can go with us? 
Eileen:—I don’t know, but I will 
ask Mother. When is it? (All are 
seated ) 


Eileen goes to the door. 


wraps. 


Vera:—Two weeks from tomorrow. 
Eileen:—How much is it? 
Maxine:—l'ifty cents. 
Eileen:—That’s so near to 
that I will have to see if I can 
afford it. I am on an allow- 
ance and it is all that I can do 


Easter, 


some weeks to keep within it. 
(A knock.) Excuse me, please. 
(She goes to the door.) Hello, 
Billie. Come in (Enter Billie, 
gaudily dressed and chewing 
gum.) Let me have your wraps. 
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The original cast of ‘Eileen at Home” at the Arsenal Technical 


Billy: —No. 
I ain’t goin’ to stay very long. 
(Billie flops into the nearest 
chair and assumes an indifferent 
attitude.) 

Eileen:—Billie, do you know Vera 
Nicolai and Maxine Fields? 

Billy: —Yeh. 

Maxine:—We were talking about the 
senior play, “The Royal Family.” 

Vera:—I know Alice Clark, who is 
taking the leading part in the 
play. I’m sure she will act her 
part well. (Enter Mrs. Kirsch. 
All stand, except Billie.) 

Eileen:—Oh, Mother, won't you come 
in? Allow me to present Vera 
Nicolai and Maxine Fields, who 
are in my Social Practice class. 

Vera and Maxine:—How do you do? 

Eileen:— . and Billie Abbott, who 
is in my Sponsor Room. 

Billie: —Hi. 

Mrs. Kirsch:—How do you do? 
(Maxine, who was sitting in a 
comfortable char Mrs. 
Kirsch, offers her a chair. All sit 
as soon as Mrs. Kirsch is seated). 

when Eileen’s 

friends come to see her, so that 


I’ll just leave them on. 


near 


I am so glad 


I can have the privilege of know- 
ing them. 

Vera and Maxine:—Thank you. 

Eileen:—Mother, may I go to the sen- 
ior class play, two weeks from 
tomorrow night? 

Mother:—That is Friday evening, isn’t 
it? 

Eileen:—Yes, it is. 

Mother:—Certainly you may go. What 
play are they giving? 

Maxine:—“The Royal Family.” May- 
be you have seen it in the movies. 
John, Ethel, and 
more play in it. 

Mother:—No, I have not seen it, but 
it must be 


Lionel Barry- 


good, if any of the 
Barrymores play in it. I try to 
see every picture in which Lionel 
Sarrymore has a part. | suppose 
you have seen him in “The Lit 
tle Colonel.” ? 


Schools. 


Vera:—Oh, yes. My Mother has all 
the Little Colonel books and has 
visited in Pewee Valley 
the old Colonel lived. She met 
Mrs. Johnston, the author, and 
she showed Mother some of the 


where 


old homes, that are mentioned in 
her books and some pictures of 
Mom Beck, the Little 


and some of the other characters. 


Colonel, 
Eileen:—Whiere is Pewee Valley? 
Vera:—It’s about eighteen or twenty 
miles east of 
tucky. 
Maxine:—Why that is not so far from 
think I'll ask Mother 
if we drive 
Valley on our 


Louisville, Ken- 


here. | 

and Daddy could 

through Pewee 
way south this spring 
(Enter Jack) 

Jack:—Hello, Mom 
bat? (steps back as he sees the 
girls) Oh, pardon me 


Mother:—Come in, Jack 


Have you seen my 


may | 


Jack? 


present my 


Jack, Vera 


Eileen:—V era, 
brother, 
Nicolai. 

Jack :—How do you do?. 

Vera:—How do you do? 

Eileen:— .. . Maxine Fields 

Jack:—How do you do? 

Maxine :—How do you do? 

Eileen :— and Billie Abbott 

Jack:—How do you do? 

Billy:—Hi. (Begins to take interest.) 

Eileen:—Won't you stay with us? 

Jack:—Thanks (Takes a vacant chair.) 

Eileen:—\axine was just telling us 

that they 


the spring 


were driving south in 
(In a low tone.) kx 
(She leaves the 


room and returns in a few se 


cuse me, please. 
onds and quietly serves simple 
refreshments. The conversation 
continues, while she serves 
Throughout the playlet Billte 
yawns continually and shows no 


interest in the conversation.) 


(Continued on page 344) 
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Seasonings in the Brave Days 


Frances Viele 
A the Thanksgiving season ap- 

proaches and thoughts of turkey 
dressing and rich gravy, mince pie and 


drinks 


minds of all, one goes back in imagination 


spiced are paramount in the 
to “the brave days of old,” when the 
original flavor of holiday foods deliber- 
ately was changed into something else. 

Today, seasonings are so subtly and 
cleverly blended that ancient epicures and 
doubtless would 
the 


\merican life, the art 


Elizabethan gourmands 


not taste them at all. Even in last 


liundred years of 
become more elusive 


of seasoning has 


and refined. Fashions in flavoring, like 


fashions in dress, have changed and 
modified since the day of Grandmother’s 
herb garden. In our own country, the 
taste in condiments has become largely 
localized. Some sections prefer one flavor, 
some another. New [England housewives, 
for example, still delight in the sage and 
marjoram, first brought from England by 
Pilgrim ancestors. Many old 
New York still 
cling to the use of pungent thyme, while 
Western folk the 


condiments of their Mexican and Oriental 


their early 


fashioned cooks of state 


prefer more violent 
ne ighbors. 

The use of various kinds of condiments 
The art 


of giving flavor to foods with salt is said 


goes back to very ancient times. 
to have originated with two Phoenicians, 
Selech \Mlisor. 


he law of Moses, the Jews were required 


named and \ccording to 
to mix salt with all their sacrificial offer- 


Both Greeks looked 


salt with great reverence, believing 


ngs. and Romans 


upon 
that signal misfortune would fall to those 
those 


who carelessly spilled the salt, or 


who fell without first removing 


table. 


asleep 


the salt cellars from the 


Various herbs and plants, such as 
hyssop, pennyroyal, onions, garlic, leeks, 
rue, sorrel, cumin and shallots, were as 
popular in the kitchen of the Ancients as 
Medieval 


his famous cookery book entitled, De re 


in later Kngland. Apicius, in 
Culinaria, gives numerous recipes which 
the 
quired in the preparation of even simple 
boiled 


chicken 


illustrate number of condiments. re- 


cabbage or sauce for 
When 


reader is advised to 


foods, as 
boiled 
the 
the most 


cooking cabbage, 
take only 

tender 
boil, 
pour off the water; season it with cum 
min seed, salt, old wine, oil, pepper, ali- 
sander, mint, rue, coriander seed, gravy 


delicate and part 


of the cabbage, which and then 


and oil.” 
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The sauce for chicken must have been 
even more pungent since it required the 
pounding in a mortar of anise seed, dried 
mint and lazar root (something like asa- 
The directions then proceeded 
add 


dates; pour in garum, oil, and a small 


foetida). 

Cover them with vinegar; 
quantity of mustard seeds; reduce all to 
a proper thickness with red wine warm- 


ed; 


chicken, which should previously be sea- 


ind then pour this same over your 


soned in anise seed water.” 

Honey besides constituting one of the 
favorite seasonings of Apicius, likewise 
was used as a sweetening for preserves 
and beverages at the beginning of ancient 
combined honey with 


repasts. Apicius 


wine, spikenard, saffron, dried 


dates and other ingredients in a mixture 


pepper, 


which must have tasted, at one time, both 


like everything and nothing under the 


sun. 

Human nature is given to extremes, 
and the early Greeks and Romans esteem- 
ced vinegar no less than honey. The pas- 
for pickles did not originate with 


thoughtless 


sion 
modern boys and. girls, as 
parents sometimes seem inclined to think. 
lt dates back to olden times, when the 


had 


with 


mouthed jars well 
pickles. 


vegetables, roots, herbs, and even flow- 


\ncients wide 


stocked vinegar Various 


ers, found their way to the pickle jar. 
The process of making pickles must have 
been slow and tedious, since we read that 


the plants were macerated in oil, 
brine and vinegar, with which they were 
impregnated, drop by drop.” 

The early Britons were quite as ad- 
dicted to the use of highly spiced foods 
as the Greeks and Romans. The original 
flavor of whale, porpoise, seal, stag and 
fowl was smothered by “hurleing in” 
Cyclopean quantities of spices, herbs, per- 
“The 


dangerous to the nose,” probably was one 


fume and. ale, roguish mustard, 


of the most indispensable condiments of 
England. An 


for the King’s 


work of 
table 
forth mustard 


‘Tudor ancient 


proper service en- 


joins one to first set 


with brawn in the dish as it lieth, and 
lay on your sovereign’s trencher, and see 
there be mustard!” 

Sturgeon, cooked in parsley and vine- 
gar and sprinkled with powdered ginger; 
drenched 


and pheasants, 


with ambergrease; plums stewed in rose 


geese, Capons 


water; cream flavored with Duc (a kind 
of spice) ; fennel seeds preserved in sugar, 
ond stuffings made from chopped veal 
and hard boiled eggs, with a scattering 
of saffron and cloves, were a few of the 
many combinations which delighted the 


appetites of our British ancestors. 


of Old” 


Nor must we forget to mention ver- 
juice, that favorite flavoring of early 
England; nor almond milk and_ strong 
ale-vinegar, which lent snap and character 
to the hearty meals of yore. With meat 
and fowl, galingale, cloves, garlic and 
leeks were indispensable accessories, not 
to mention large quantities of pepper, 
cinnamon and mace. An ancient cook has 
left behind a quatrain which 
makes us then, 


facetious 
that, 
even Tudor gourmands 
by the 
smelling seasonings used in their foods: 
“If leeks but do 
dislike, 
Kat onions, and you shall not smell the 


suspect now and 
sometimes were 
embarrassed variety of strong 


you like their smell 


leeke. 
If you of onions would the scent ex- 
pelle 
Eat garlick, that shall drown the onion 
smelle.” 
hard folk of 
sixteenth and seventeenth century England 


ven working country 


continued to have enormous appetites, 
which were substantially indulged with 
large quantities of highly seasoned beef, 
mutton and veal, washed down’ with 


plenty of strong home brew. Every day 
in the year was an eating day in Eng- 
land, but at the festival of Hock-Cart or 
Harvest-Home, which marked the gath- 
ering and binding of the last sheaf of 
was a great feast at the 
This lively gathering, the 
direct precursor of our American Thanks- 


there 


erain, 
manor house. 
giving, is graphically described by Her- 
rick, who overlooks none of the hearty 
harvest foods: 
“Well on, brave boys, to your lord’s 
health, 
Glitt’ring 
mirth, 
Ye shall see first the large and chief 
Foundation of your feast, fat beef; 


with fire, where, for your 


With upper stories, mutton, veal, 

And bacon which makes full the meal, 

With several dishes standing by, 

As here a custard, there a pie, 

And here all-tempting frumenty. 

And for to make the merry cheer, 

If smirking wine be wanting here, 

that which 
stout beer, 

Which freely 
health, 

Then to the 
wealth), 

Next to 
vats; 

Then to the maids with wheaten hats; 

and the crook’s 


There’s drowns all care, 


drink to your lord's 


plough (the common- 


your flails, your fans, your 


To the rough sickle, 
scythe, 
Drink, frolic boys, till 
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Who's Who in Home Economics 


Madge E. Dilts 


Director, Home Economics Department 


The Hoover Company 


Miss Dilts’ career has been an active and interesting one 
Born in Flemington, New Jersey, she graduated from the 
local high school and then from Michigan State College with 
a B.S. degree in Home Economics. Bacteriology was her 
main interest at that time and after a summer’s work as a 
dietitian, she went to the University of Michigan on a state 
college fellowship and received a M.S. degree in Bacteri- 
ology the next year. 

Her first job was that of Laboratory Technician at Spar- 
row Hospital in Lansing, Michigan. The following year, 
however, she returned to the field of home economics and 
accepted a position as home economics teacher at Yale, 
Michigan, where she had to organize and equip the depart- 
ment in addition to, as she says, “teaching the ‘Duke’s Mix- 
ture’ usually handed over to the new teacher—English, his- 
tory, physiography, spelling, etc.” After two years, she 
moved on to Keuka College in New York State and or- 
ganized and equipped a department of home economics there. 
She remained there three years, then changed again in favor 
of Extension work in New Jersey. The contacts made in this 
work with home economists in commercial jobs, interested 
her in the possibilities in that type of work, and after two 
years she accepted a position with the Union Carbide Com- 
pany and J. B. Colt Company as home economist and as 
editor of a small house organ sent to rural customers. In 
October, 1931 she went to the Hoover Company as Home 
Economics Director. 

Miss Dilts has written a great many magazine and news- 
paper articles in addition to the work described above. She 
is a member of the American Home Economics Association 
and of the Department of Home Economics in Business; of 
the Canton, Ohio, Business and Professional Women’s Club 
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Elizabeth Guilford 


Home Economics Director, Welfare Division 


Metropolitan Insurance Company 


Social service has claimed Elizabeth Guilford’s attention 
for many years. Born in Illinois, she spent most of her life 
in Pennsylvania. Her college education began at Trinity 
College, Washington, D. C., but after two years she trans 
ferred to Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
and received a B.S. degree from there 

Her first job was what was then called a Visiting Dieti 
tian with the New York Association for Improving the Condi 
tion of the Poor. This was followed by work as an assistant 
in the Foods and Cookery Department at Teachers College 
When the World War broke out, Miss Guilford went over 
seas to do canteen service in France On her return from 
France, she studied at the New York School of Social Work 
and spent the five years following in social work with the 
Red Cross in the United States and in Czechoslovakia, wher« 
she was assistant Director of Social Work in the Child Wel 
fare Program, and with the New York Travelers Aid As 
sociation. 

\bout eleven years ago Miss Guilford went to the Met 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company to take charge of the hom 
economics work in the Welfare Division where a_ publi 
health program is carried on for the benefit of the industria 
policyholders of the company. Her work there has: beer 
successful and interesting. 

Miss Guilford is a member of the American Home Econom 
ics Association, American Dietetic Association, American As 


sociation of Social Workers and New York Nutritionists 
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Getting to Know Your 


Suggestions For a Cheese Exhibit in the Home 





EARLY every European nation has Strange to say, the Home Economics 
produced an epic poem about department paid no attention to the ex- 
which opinions may differ, and a super- hibit, though its teachers, if they had 





latively fine cheese about which gas- possessed the necessary light could 





tronomists have only one opinion. have drawn many a culinary or bio- 
France has her Song of Roland and chemical corollary from the oppor- 
also her Roquefort, Italy has her Dante tunity. Better than that would have 
and her Gorgonzola, Germany her been a chef or a cheese expert to give 








Muenster cheese and her Song of the «a talk on gastronomical cheese values. 










Home economics students should bread which give it the peculiar bluish 





know intimately these cheeses and green veins running all through its 







these poems. Rarely do they know’ white texture. It’s a cheese that Dide- 
either, but if they wish to be fully rot and D’Alembert called the finest in 
equipped for the gastronomic life at Europe and that was equally esteemed 





least they should be familiar with the by Brillat-Savarin, a gourmet of the 









cheeses. Begin by taking one cheese a last century whose opinion still counts 
weck or a month and live with it and in’ this. France produces annually 
use it, like and love it, and discover about twenty six million pounds of 
its many qualities as would an adver Roquefort. The cheese is made in 
tising or food expert. many departments, especially in Avey- 





\n expeditious survey method would © ron, in the lower Pyrenees and in Cor- 







be the cheese exhibit each year. We © sica but it must be ripened in one of 
know one agricultural college whose the twenty six caves of the town of 
dairy department gives a cheese exhibit Roquefort where are found just the 





every year, starting the first year with right temperature, dampness and cur- 





the varictics shown in the photograph. rents of air to mature the cheese in 





A. We eae Ge 


a | 


_ eae CEC DAT 


PARMESAN 
DOMESTIC 


otal ROQUEFORT H a er 


‘t MOST SiN z 


Niebelungs while England has her What then, are the absolutely nec- 
Beowulf and her Stilton. Schiller’s essary types that one must know to 
William Tell might at a pinch be count- have a bowing acquaintance’ with 
ed as Switzerland’s greatest poem and cheese? First of all comes Roquefort, 
should be served , with Emmentaler a white cheese made from sheep’s milk 
cheese mixed with the bacteria of moldy 


Cheeses 


Economics Department 


By 
Frank R. Arnold 


the right way. This is why there can 
be no exact imitations of the cheese 
elsewhere. The only imitations that 
resemble it at all are made of cow’s 


milk and known as French Blew and the 
Danish Blue. A dairy at Grove City, 


Pennsylvania has also tried to produce 
an American Roquefort, but not so 
successfully as the Danish or French 
Blues. You can always recognize 
French Roquefort by the brand of a 
red sheep in a red circle and once you 
have tasted it you can never mistake 
its taste or its texture. The Blues are 
softer, less crumbly, and sell for about 
half the price of true Roquefort. The 
Rivermale two-star brand of Roquefort 
is the one most often seen in America— 
for one large cheese firm in America 
buys up the entire product of one 
Roquefort cave in order to import it. 
You may consider Roquefort the king 
of cheeses but there are many who 
consider Camembert and Brie, which 
closely resemble it, as almost equals. 
30th Camembert and Brie are soft 
rennet cheeses made from cow’s milk, 
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the first in Normany and the other 
in the district south of Paris. A 
few years ago a statue was erect- 
ed in the Norman village of Cam- 
embert to the memory of Marie 
Harel, the discoverer or creator 
of Camembert cheese, and at that 
time the French magazine L’/Ilus- 
tration, remarked that if all those 
who had smacked their lips over 
“this unctuous, creamy 
cheese” had each 
farthing the monument could have 


savory, 
contributed a 


constructed of gold. 


been pure 
Owing to the admirable co-opera- 
tion between producer and seller 
both the Roquefort and the Cam- 
embert industries are among the 
most eternally prosperous in 
France. Both the Kraft and Bor- 
den people manufacture in Amer- 
ica a Camembert which, being on 
home ground, is less perishable 
than the imported article. 

Among the aristocratic import- 
ed cheeses that should be in every 
exhibit are Dutch Edam and 
Gouda (pronounce Gowda, if you 
wish to pose as a connoisseur). 
Edam is the famous red coated, 
cannonball-shaped, mild variety, and 
Gouda closely resembles it, though it has 
from thirty to forty percent more butter 
Impossible to imitate in America so 
established 


tat. 
some importing 
factories in Holland. Stilton cheese is the 


firms have 
aristocrat of English cheeses. It is a sharp 
flavored blue mold and _ is 
usually packed in bladders as is often the 
English Cheddar. The latter is less a 
cheese than a process and is the type of 


cheese with 


our ordinary American cheese often ir- 
reverently called “rat cheese.” 

It is a question whether Swiss cheese 
should be considered an aristocrat or a 
bourgeois. It is also known as Gruyére 
when it is made in French Switzerland 
or over the border in France, and as 
Emmenthaler it is 
Switzerland. It hard rennet 

cow's milk 
flavor. It 
bears 


when made in Ger- 


man ee 
cheese 


a mild 


and has 
large 
brand 

star 


made from 
has 
the 


red, 


sweetish 
holes or eyes in it, 
“Switzerland,” stamped in 
fashion, all over the top, and is made 
in blocks of twenty pounds or drums of 
225 pounds, the latter having the bet- 
ter eye formation. It is admirably imi- 
tated and equalled in the United States 
both in Monroe County in Wisconsin 
and in Star Valley in Wyoming. And 
you can have no better souvenir of a 
trip to the Yellowstone than 
cheese from the Star Valley Co-opera- 
tive at Freedom or Afton, Wyoming. 


some 


The famous Italian cheeses are the 
hard, blackcoated Parmesan, with its 
sweet nutty flavor and Gorgonzola. 


Parmesan is best when three years old, 
and is much used for grating, in cooking, 
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S. S. Pierce & Co., Boston, 


A good ‘‘get acquainted’’ assortment. 


and in soups. It is well imitated in 
California, where it is a loose term for 
any hard Italian Of 


zola, the best brands are the “Locatelli” 


cheese. Gorgon- 
or “Colombo.” It is a cow’s milk product 
the French Bleu 
mold so characteristic of 


similar to with its 


green Roque- 
fort, but the cheese is yellowish rather 
known are 
They are 

Provole 


cneeses 


Less well 
Provoletto. 

the 

rennet 


than white. 


Provolone and 
smaller types of larger 


\ll hard 
made in central and southern Italy and 


are cow’s milk 


best after long ripening. They have an 


exquisite flavor and much resemble an- 


other variety, Caciocavallo, not so 
much imported into America. Any 
Italian store will furnish samples of 
these excellent types, but they are 
never made in America, except by 


Italians in the Argentine 


Muenster cheese is more an Alsatian 


than a German cheese for it is made 
in valleys in the Vosges mountains, 
while Limburg, originally a Belgian 
cheese with a strong’ characteristic 
odor and taste, is now successfully 
made in Wisconsin and New York; 
better in the latter, for Mohawk Val 


ley Limburg is said to be the best in 
the 
no Limburg is imported into this coun 


world. Contrary to popular belief 


try at the present time. 
Such are some of the leading cheeses 


that should be in every exhibit. There 
are besides countless local cheeses, 
many of which are well worth discov 


ering to give an individual flavor to 
mne’s life. the 


fresh weekly or daily into most Italian 


Thus Scamorze come 


stores. They are softish to hard 


pear shaped cheeses weighing 


about a pound, very mild but of 
alluring and unforgetable flavor. 
Oka cheese, or Port du Salut as it 
made in a 


at Oka, about 


is often called, is 


trappist monastery 
thirty miles west of Montreal on 
the Ottawa road. It was originally 
a French cheese and has been 
made in Canada at the monastery 
for over forty years, its quality 


so modified and adapted to the 


country, the climate, and the 
Canadian taste that it has become 
a very individual cheese. Pine 
apple cheeses are cheddar in the 
pineapple form. Bel Paese is an 
Italian cream cheese of sublime 
flavor. Primula is a delicate Nor 
wegian cheese, but better known 


Scandinavian cheeses are Primost 
Gietost 


whey, 


Primost is made 
light 


color, a buttery consistency, and 


and 


from has a brown 


a mild sweetish taste, excellent 


with rye bread. Mexico can offer 
Oueso de Tuna which is not a 
cheese at all but a confection 
made from the “Tuna” fruit of 
the cactus plant, nopal, which grows in 
protusion neat the City of Mexico. 


Queso enchilado is a hard type Mexican 


cheese used for grating. It is in the shape 


of a loaf and, rolled in chili, is much 
used in cooking beans. Bolas oaxaquenas 
are small pressed balls of soft curd 
cheese. All this to show that cheeses are 


as individual and local as wines and anv 


cheese exhibit may have distinction from 


varieties unknown elsewhere 


Some of the large city groceries and 


cheese firms put out cheese chests at 


holiday time and such are unexcelled com 


pendiums of well known cheese including 


many cheese raffinements such as cheese 
soaked in wine 

In preparing cheese txhibits large 
cheese companies like the Stella and 


the Kraft Phoenix will be most helpful 
Bulletin 


states 


literature. 
the United 
\ericulture 


vith samples and 
No. 608 


Department of 


put out by 
contains a 
detailed description of nearly every 
known cheese in the world, except the 
as well as analyses and 


very local one Ss, 


bibliography. If you live near the large 
firms a lecturer may be had for the ask 
And that the 
industry is as that 


soil, 


ing, always remember 


cheese ancient as 
of wine, as varied as climate and 


Yankee, 


firms 


as progressive as a for one 


of the large cheese last summet 


sent one of its men to Egypt to ex 
periment on a 250,000 acre estate with 
cows, camels and goats. Hasn't all this 


talk about cl 


plans immediately for 


eese made you, want to start 


a cheese exhibit and 


a cheese talk—for you should not have 


without the other 


one 
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Conference of Food Service Directors 


MEETING of vital interest to 
school cafeteria) managers and 


ether food service directors was held at 
Hartford, Connecticut, on October 4 and 
5th under the leadership of the Hartford 
Home Economics Association. It was the 
first conference of its kind ever attempted 
and was planned as an endeavor to assist 
the directors of the large school cafeterias 
and tea-room managers with their food 
problems during these trying times. 

Help is often given to assist a small 
school that serves only one or two hot 
dishes daily but large schools which 
serve from several hundred to a thou- 
sand pupils each day have a real problem 
of food merchandising. They know that 
if their food is not appealing to the ap- 
petite and whim of the pupil he will stop 
across the street or at a “hot dog” stand 
or other food vendor who has not the in- 
terest in the health of the individual in 
mind. Such competition is real although it 
is not the whole problem. The several thou- 
sand junior and senior high school stud- 
ents served each day in Hartford have 
limited funds with which to purchase 
their noon meal. The director of a large 
cafeteria in Hartford said recently that 
many students have only five cents a day 
to spend for lunch and the average ex- 
penditure per pupil is five cents per day 
as compared with nine cents in 1931. 
Realizing that many others are faced with 
the same situation these directors decided 
to call a special conference to discuss 
their mutual problems. The response sur- 
passed expectations and registrations 
showed that people came from all over 
New England, New Jersey, New York 
and Pennsylvania—some two hundred 
food service directors and teachers. 

Visitors at the conference were much 
impressed with the program given at the 
A. E. Burr Junior High School on Fri 
day afternoon. 

Since late last spring students and teach- 
ers in this school have been working on 
a food project designed to show the many 
interesting and effective ways in which a 
study of the value and importance of 
foods may be carried on in the class- 
room and correlated with practically ev- 
ery department of the school. The project 
culminated in an assembly program and 
exhibit given the afternoon the confer- 
ence of food service directors opened. It 
included an address by Mr. Thomas 
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Quirk, principal of the school, two short 
food and health plays prepared in the 
English department, an exhibit of book- 
lets and other illustrative material pre- 
pared by the students in connection with 
their work in a number of departments, 
and a series of tableaux illustrating the 
changes in American foods from the days 
of the Indians, the Dutch and early col- 
onists in New Fngland down to modern 
times. 

“The Burr,” the school paper, put out a 
special issue for the conference and pub- 
lished a number of interesting items on 
food cafeterias including an excellent 
description of the cafeteria at the Burr 
Junior High School. 

Unfortunately lack of space prevents 
our giving in detail the account of this 
interesting project, but it will be pub- 
lished in full in the December number of 
PracticAL Home Economics since it of- 
fers such a fine example of how effective 
a cooperative program may be. 

The conference program was planned 
to interest not only food directors, but 
housewives and others as well. After the 
assembly at the Burr School on Friday 
tea was served at the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company under the direction of 
Mrs. Marion Treat Shafer. Many of the 
school cafeterias in Hartford and West 
Hartford were open for visitors that day. 

A program of interest to all was the 
demonstration of low cost foods given 
at the Trade School Friday night by Miss 
Alice Bradley, who for many years has 
been head of the Fannie Merritt Farmer 
School of Cookery in Boston, Miss Brad- 
ley presented attractive, nutritious dishes 
which may be sold for profit in the school 
cafeteria. Incidentally, they were also of 
interest to the many housewives who were 
in the audience. She stressed the value of 
using basic recipes which make for ease 
and economy in preparation and lend op- 
portunity for great variety on the food 
counter. 

Two hundred people gathered on Satur- 
day to hear prominent speakers discuss 
problems in food preparation. Dr. 
Mary da Garmo Bryan, who is an out- 
standing leader in the school lunch field, 
was chairman of the day. Her varied 
background of experience was very valu- 
able in the discussion following each 
speaker. Miss Constance Hart, Director 
of School Cafeterias in Rochester, New 


York, spoke on planning “Menus with 
Emphasis on Plate Lunches.” Miss Hart 
presented a most comprehensive paper, 
stressing the importance of keeping high 
standards and uniformity in the food 
served. She placed this responsibility di- 
rectly on the manager, emphasizing the 
fact that the manager must train all help- 
ers under her if her standards are to be 
maintained. We quote Miss Hart’s con- 
cluding statement: “It is part of the re- 
sponsibility of every manager to give the 
children of the public schools a warm 
lunch of the maximum nutritive value, 
carefully prepared under sanitary condi- 
tions, at a minimum cost per service, and 
to develop on the part of the student in- 
telligent discrimination in the selection 
and eating of food.” 

Miss’ Henrietta Radell gave an 
illustrated talk on “Food Control Rec- 
ords.” Miss Radell, associated with the 
School of Business of Drexel Institute, 
has recently published a book on food 
records and is now working for her doc- 
torate at New York University besides 
lecturing at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Miss Radell stressed the need 
of accurate food records in institutions 
and gave very valuable suggestions, 
showing charts to prove how they could 
be worked out. 

During the afternoon session Dr. Bryan 
again presided. Mr. Wells A. Sherman, 
well-known for his work in fruit and 
vegetable handling and for his many pub- 
lications, spoke on “Local versus Shipped- 
in Supplies of Fruits and Vegetables.” 
Mr. Sherman's practical experience in 
federal and state shipping inspection 
work coupled with his practical experi- 
ence as a grower, made his suggestions in 
the field of buying valuable. The last 
speaker was Mr. J. O. Dahl, editorial di 
rector of the Ahrens Publishing Company 
Mr. Dahl has had much experience in th: 
field of merchandising and gave informa 
tion of value when he discussed “Food 
Merchandising.” He emphasized _ par 
ticularly the importance of the appeal to 
the eye in the successful sale of food. 

The Hartford Home Economics Asso 
ciation was proud to be able to initiat: 
such a conference. A genuine interest 
was shown and it was voted to continue 
the work outlined in this conference and 
to hold an annual meeting, the place t 
be announced later. 
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Menu Making— 


With Emphasis on Plate Lunches 


The first step in planning a menu for 
school lunchrooms is to know what types 


of foods you are going to serve. Are you 
going to serve a regular menu or vari- 
ous food combinations ? 

The majority of us offer a regular 
menu to the children in addition to the 


plate lunches. The menu may include 
meat, meat substitute, potatoes, two or 
three kinds of vegetables, two or more 


salads, and desserts of stewed fruit and 
fresh puddings, pies, and cakes. 

Many lunchroom managers do not look 
upon their job in the same light as com- 
mercial people. A manager 
sit back “The 
the corner is getting all of my business,” 


should not 


and say small store at 
and then not investigate to find out the 
the trade 


nothing to bring the children back into 


reason for loss of and do 


If the children are get- 
ting hamburg sandwiches or milk shakes 


the lunchroom. 


in these stores, why not introduce them 


into your lunchroom? Hamburg sand- 
wiches are just as good for a child as 
a ham sandwich or a cold beef sand- 
wich and I cannot see why there should 
be any prejudice against them. You of- 
fer chocolate milk in the Why 
not add some malted milk, put it into a 
machine that will emulsify it and serve 
a malted milk shake? After a child has 


once come into your lunchroom you can 


school. 


then interest him, by the attractive ap- 
pearance of the 
and your bargain specials, to select at- 
tractive food wisely. 


your food on counter 


A child’s diet should include a quart of 
milk each day either in 
drinking milk or in custards or in bread. 


the form of 
He should get his iron from green vege- 
tables, eggs, meat, potatoes, and turnips 
and his vitamins from eggs, fruits, and 
vegetables. Lettuce, cabbage, and carrots 
are high in Vitamin C. If the child has 
vegetable, fruit, eggs, and cheese he will 
have a fair share of his daily require- 
ments in Vitamins A, B, C. 


Plate Lunch Specials 

The trend in 
to be towards plate lunches which, of 
course, the 
schools from an educational standpoint. 
The “specials” have wonderful possibili- 
ties and are very helpful in familiarizing 
the children with the various types of 
food. This point was brought out in a 
Cleveland school where specials were first 
served. The school was in a neighbor- 


lunchrooms now seems 


have a decided place in 


From a paper delivered at meeting of Food 
Service Directors, Hartford, Connecticut, October 
5, 1935. 
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hood where the children were very poor. 
mashed 


They would buy potatoes, peas, 
and corn, but nothing else would. sell. 
We had been putting on a campaign in 
the lunchrooms to increase the sale of 
milk, fruit, and vegetables but found 
that methods which worked in other 
schools did not go over here. We there- 


fore decided to give each child, without 


cost, a spoonful of well-cooked, well- 


seasoned vegetables on the side of each 
Of 


children 


order of mashed potatoes. course 


that 
“T would rather have mine plain,” 


there were a number of 
said, 
but there were a great many who were 
hungry and glad to get the extra food. 
By slow degrees we cut down the amount 
ot potato to half and substituted 


well-cooked vegetables and charged a little 


about 


less than it would have cost if they were 
paying for two items. This was really the 
beginning of the plate lunches. 

After had 
about five years in Cleveland they were 
selling 37,000 a day, but we still offered 
individual 


specials been 


going fo1 


items for sale. 


The wise manager will plan her specials 


to include at least one very popular 


article and then introduce something with 


which the children are less familiar. 


The types of specials vary with the 
different schools. One school system 
builds their specials around milk, an- 


other around vegetables and still another 


takes the average sales and attempts to 
give the child good food combinations 
for that amount. Others offer a soup and 


salad combination that often appeals to 
girls. Some specials are a full noon lunch 
and some are only part of the lunch. 

It is well to make it a policy that the 
combinations of specials plates cannot be 
adjusted to extent. If the 
dessert is offered as part of this plate 
then perhaps a choice can be made and 


any great 


a certain place on the counter may be 
reserved for desserts that are to accom- 


pany the plate lunches. For instance, 
there can be a choice of baked custard 
or rice pudding, or a choice of stewed 


fruit, fresh fruit, or canned fruit. By 


choice to 
the child you let him feel you are allow- 


giving this slight amount of 


ing him to make his own selection to a 
small degree. There are two reasons why 
the main part of the plate lunch should 
not be changed. 
1. You are trying to get the children 
familiar with different types of 
foods. 


2. You have worked out the food costs 





By 
Constance Hart 


Director, School Cafeterias 
Rochester, New York 





that 
any- 


of this particular plate so carefully 
it would be impossible to substitute 
thing else at the 


same cost 


Do not become discouraged when you 


first put plate lunches in your school. | 
know of one school where the manager at 
first was not at all enthusiastic. The 
first day six specials were sold The 
next day the sale went up to eight, next 
up to twenty. The following day it fell 
back to fifteen The manager became 
interested and commenced advertising 


the plate lunches by placing them first on 


her counter next to the milk; by writing 


an article about them in the school paper, 
had by 


and by giv 


telling what bargains could be 


purchasing special lunches; 


ing talks at a teachers’ meeting as to 
what she was trying to do and asking 
for their cooperation. She is now serv 


ing between 200 and 250 specials a day, 


and serving regularly from 600 to 800 
children in her line daily She offers 
two different types of specials—one a 


12c and one a 15e. 


There are a good many tricks in advert 
We 


“These specials are good for 


tising these specials never say 


you,” but 


rather, “You are getting a bargain and a 
good deal more food for the money if 
you buy this way.” We are trying in 
Rochester to build up our specials around 
milk by giving the children either a 


bottle of milk, or a 
milk shake, with mashed, potatoes, vege 
We 


spe 


cream soup or a 


tables, a meat, or substitute. 
the 


cials are planned with the idea that they 


meat 


are telling children that these 


bring their sandwiches from home _ be 


cause it is very easy for a parent to 


make some sandwiches and the child can 


purchase the hot part of his lunch at 
school. We are also offering in some 
schools in the poorer districts a 7e spe 

cial which is not a balanced lunch but 
which consists of a bottle of milk, a 


hot dish, a number 12 scoop of macaron 


and cheese, or some inexpensive meat 


substitute or vegetable, or 
tato Or 


cup of 


mashed po 
bottle of milk a 
salad 
that 


drink 


instead of a 
inexpensive 
f¢ el 


form of 


soup and an 


may be served. Personally | 


the milk should be in the 
ing milk rather than any other form be 
cause the child thus develops the habit of 
drinking milk. Of 


high 


course, in some of our 
think that milk 


makes them fat and will not buy it. For 
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schools the girls 














chis type of child the menu will have to 
be adjusted. If you cannot in any way 
induce them to drink the whole milk, try 
a cream soup or custards or desserts that 
contain milk. We have found that the 
girls weaken at the sight of a chocolate 
milk shake which costs a good deal less 
than a bottle of milk and means that you 
can serve more on a plate. 

It used to be possible to serve specials 
that were really a complete meal for 15c. 
But in those days a half pint of milk 
could be purchased for 1%c, where now 
some of us are paying as high as 3c per 
bottle. 

I have found, in working out specials, 
that it is well to base these specials on 
your standard recipes. 

Write the specials at the top of your 

out the menu around 
there is beef 


roast beef on a special 


menus and work 


the specials. If creole of 
or meat loaf or 
there is no reason why the same item 
cannot be served as part of the regular 


psychology 


lunch. In fact it is 
to have it this way because the children 


gx 0d 


can easily compute that so much of this 


ind so much of that will cost so much, 
but on the special it will be so much 
cheaper. There is no quicker way to 


kill the sale of specials than to use them 
as a means of using up all left-over food 
that you have had on your counters. 

We have found 
that the children often do not buy spe- 


from past experience 


cials unless they have mashed potatoes 
on them; so our specials appear with 
mashed potatoes We do not care 


the children have mashed po- 


escalloped 


whether 
tatoes, potatoes, or creamed 
potatoes so long as they are getting their 
milk in the potatoes and if they prefer it 
that way, why not give it to them? 
Even though you have to go through a 
Jong period of experimentation to find 
out what type of specials are popular in 
sure 


effort 


community, [ am 
you will agree that the 
is worthwhile if you have helped in the 


your particular 


with me 
training of children to select food wisely 
leave 
Increasing Sales 

We as lunchroom managers know that 


after they you. 


milk, fruit, and vegetables should be used 


in the lunchroom in as many ways as 


possible. Cream soups, macaroni and 


cheese, custards, bavarian creams, blanc 


manges, fresh fruit and stewed fruit, 


moulded fruit in gelatin and custard 
sauces should be the type of food offered. 
There are a great many people who feel 
that pastry and cake have no place in 


the school cafeteria. I do not agree with 


them. Senior high school boys and girls 
want cake and pie and are going to have 
it. I think reducing 
the amount sold. | 
the 
7c and the 
to 5c. It 
the 


there are ways of 


know of one system 


where cost of pie was increased to 


other desserts were reduced 


was there on the counter but 


7c was cost. Fruit was served at 
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cost, that is, if apples cost 2c, they were 
sold for 2c, oranges cost 3c, sold for 3c, 
etc. Stewed fruit and custards were sold 
for 5c and ice cream was sold for 4c. 
One school had been making 125 pies a 
day and when we cut the prices of other 
desserts the pie production dropped to 
30 per day. We still offered pie but we 
had created a desire to buy the other 
foods, 


Making Vegetables Attractive 


Vegetable sales can be increased in a 


school if will have them attractive. 


Who eat 
spinach that has been cooked at 9 o’clock 


you 
wants to brussels sprouts or 
in the morning and then put on a steam 
table until the brussels sprouts turn olive 
green brown or the spinach looks like the 
scum which comes on the top of ponds? 
Would you ever buy mashed potatoes that 
were lumpy, that were grey looking or 
that looked and waxy? The 
greyish ones as a general rule mean that 


brownish 


skim milk or no butter has been used. Of 
course, the lumpy ones indicate that they 
The tan 


mashed potatoes have been steamed too 


have been carelessly mashed. 


far ahead of time or have been allowed to 
stand in water too long and then put in 
a steam table and have remained there for 
some time. 

at short 
allowed to 


should be mashed 


should 


Potatoes 


intervals and not be 
stand for any length of time. 


to have your cook time them so that she 


It is wise 


is taking potatoes off every fifteen min- 
utes in your lunchroom during the serv- 


ing period. A woman who is stationed 
in the kitchen to replenish the steam 
counters can easily mash the potatoes. 


See that they are beaten so that they are 
brought immediately to 
served with good 


light and fluffy, 
the table 
rich thick stock, 
and water poured over the top. 


and 
not just browned flour 


steam 


A word to the gravies. It does not 
cost very much for bones and for a piece 
of meat to stock start. A 
soup kettle can be left going at a low pres- 
sure. The that have 
been cooked in may be added. The pans 


make for a 


water vegetables 
that meats have been cooked in may be 
rinsed out and the juice put in and the 
bones from the roast meat may also be 
added. If this is left to cook for a long 
time, a delicious broth can be made and 
from that the gravies will have some taste. 

It will necessary to 

the 
they 


undoubtedly be 


serve same vegetables 
but 


manners. 


many times, 
different 
Carrots may be served plain 
cut 
left 
parsley 


can be prepared in 


with butter or with cream. sauce, 


round, out in Julienne pieces, or 


whole, or with a= sprig of 


placed at the ends. They may also be 
served with creamed celery, or perhaps 
put in the little 
sugar and butter and browned; and they 


oven with a brown 








may also be served with peas. I was 
interested to note that in a commercial 
restaurant they served carrots cut in Juli- 
enne pieces with a teaspoon of fresh 
green peas put on top. This gave color 
to the plate but did not make the cost 
prohibitive though fresh peas at 
that time were high. 

The color should be kept in vegetables. 
Of course we all know that a little bit of 
soda in water will make green vegetables 
keep their color, but we also know it 
destroys much of the vitamin content. If 
you desire vegetables to keep their color, 
be very careful, if you do them in the 
steamer, not to over-cook them. 

A split perforated spoon will help in 
serving vegetables so as not to have any 
Your vegetable sales 


even 


water on the plate. 
will increase to a great extent if fresh 
vegetables are used and if they are care- 
fully and properly cooked. 


Menu Planning with Regard 
to Cost 


In planning menus you must have the 
proper relationship between expensive and 
inexpensive dishes. If the meat is high, 
then. the meat substitute should be 
inexpensive. Or if serving 
cream of mushroom soup, serve a cheaper 
meat. If the fish is expensive, instead 
of putting egg and pickle and celery and 
onion in the tartar sauce, try adding a 
little finely chopped cabbage. The same 
is true with salads. If you are serving 
a fish salad and celery 
cucumber and cabbage may be added with 

After all, you want the 
the crispness of the vege- 


you are 


is very high, 


good results. 
contrast of 
tables with the softness of the fish. 
Combine popular foods with new foods. 
New foods must be very carefully pre- 
pared. In the beginning when you have 
a new crew of helpers in the lunchroom 
it is well not to serve anything but what 
you are sure they can accomplish and 
accomplish Until had 
time to train them to do the nicer types 
ot cooking, keep to the simplest of food 


well. you have 


preparation. 

All of us are faced with the problem 
the high price of meats. 
that will 
extenders in the school lunchrooms 


right now of 
This 
meat 
and rack our brains so as to keep our 
costs We can the 
beef, which is nothing but spaghetti and 


means we have to use 


low. serve creole of 


tomatoes with brown meat and onion 


added; or we can serve macaroni with 


tomato sauce as the Italians do, with a 


small meat cake on top; and we can 
also serve rice and tomatoes with small 
meat cakes baked on top and tomato 


sauce poured over it all. Then there is 
the pork chop that is cut very thin and a 
dressing put on the top and crumbs over 
the whole thing and baked slowly in the 
oven. There are also chili con carne and 


no end of other meat extenders. 
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Why take chances 
with a doubtful 
Baking Powder 


... when it costs 


so little to use 
reliable Royal? 
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considered in 

It is difficult 
where are 
you 


Another thing to be 
making menus is variety. 
lunchroom 


school you 


foods which 


in a 
limited to the types of 
can serve to offer a variety, but it can 
and 
and 


instance, macaroni 


bantam 


be done. For 


with golden corn 


cheese 
crisp bacon on top is a nice variation to 


have. Don’t have creamed eggs every 


time, try creamed eggs with mushrooms 
strips of fresh 
A meat substitute 


or creamed egg with 
asparagus on the side. 
that takes very well in the teachers’ din- 
ing French 
with 
over it ‘with a piece of 
Still another is baked tomato filled with 
with the 
These combinations do not 
cost very much, if but they 
are a little different than just the ordi- 
nary stuffed to- 
matoes, or baked green peppers. 
Another 
meat cakes. 
ted out and put together with a thin slice 


room is a round of toast 
cauliflower and rich cheese sauce 


bacon on top. 


cauliflower cheese sauce over 
whole thing. 
any more, 


macaroni and _ cheese, 


variation might be stuffed 


Two small meat cakes pat- 


onion, 
The 


pressed together 


of fresh tomato, a thin slice of 


and a piece of green pepper. 


edges of the cakes are 
and all are put in the oven, baked 
slowly and served either with a browned 
that mushrooms in it, 


stewed 


sauce has a few 


or with tomatoes cooked down 
and a small amount of thickening added. 
When you write on the menu a “stuffed 
vegetable meat cake” you have piqued the 
curiosity of your patrons and they will 
want to know what it is. 

The menu must be flexible enough to 
Another point in plan- 
ning the 
thing on the same day each week or, if 
have the same 


always 


utilize left-overs. 
menus is never to have same 
it is possible, never to 


type of things. Do not have 
chops on Monday, or ham because it may 
be baked on Friday and kept in the ice 
But the 
day and week to weck. I 
said that people do not remember menus 
weeks and that 


However, I have talked 


box. vary menu from day to 


have heard it 
after three then a menu 
may be repeated. 
to successful commercial operators and 
they claim that they never repeat a menu 
in total. 

Not 
ments 
fact that 
the child 


Sometimes when a menu is well-balanced 


and cost ele- 
but the 


pleasing to 


the nutrition 
must be 
the lunch 


consciously or 


only 
considered also 
must be 
unconsciously. 


it is not a bit attractive. 

There are seven senses that can be ap- 
plied in selling food and service: taste; 
touch; hearing; smell; sight; money; 
health. 

Taste is all jumbled up with sentiment 
and custom. The children, as well as 
the grown-ups, like the type of food they 
have been accustomed to and new dishes 
must be introduced gradually. I can well 
remember trying to serve a New Eng- 


land fish chowder in a New York State 
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And 


a similar experience in a mid-west city 


town and having it all returned. 


serving Boston baked beans baked to a 
delicious brown in real bean pots only 
to have them left on the counter, much 
to my dismay, and to learn from local 
sources that beans to be really delicious 
cooked in a_ shallow 


were to be oven 


pan with tomato sauce and_ be 
white! When | 


difficulty in selling them. 


creamy 
learned this we had no 


When a person comes to your counter 
and asks for vegetable soup today and 
likes it he the thing 
when he two later. 


will expect same 
for it 


However, if he has his mouth all set for 


asks weeks 
the same flavor soup, of the same density 
had the 
soup to be hot water with a few 
The next 


as he before and instead finds 
vege- 
tables in it, he is disappointed. 
he will come through the line with 
less critical attitude. 


quently, the logical conclusion is that the 


day 
a more or Conse- 
manager of a school lunchroom must have 
definite recipes so that the food will al- 
ways be the same. 

People know pretty well what they like 
or dislike. 


the flavor for some people if used in ex- 


Onions, for example, spoil 


However, if a small amount of 
onion is used, just enough to bring out 
the 


conscious of the added ingredient. 


cess. 


flavor of the food, people are not 
duty to set a 
food in her lunchroom. 
must taste all that 
is placed on her counter to be sure that 
the that 
the children to have. 


It is the manager's 
standard of 
food 


Therefore she 


it meets standard she desires 

Then there is the sense of touch that 
you get when eating When 
are planning menus have some foods that 


food. you 


make chew and sit up and 


“What's that?” One is not so intrigued 


you say 


by whipped cream on blanc mange as 
one is by a golden, creamy blanc mange 
with slice of fresh crisp fruit on 
top 
thing a 
sprinkled with half a teaspoonful of crispy 
toasted almonds. One must think of the 
texture of food as it touches the tongue. 
the but the 


perature must be considered. 


some 
perhaps to top off the whole 
whipped 


and 


rosette of cream 


And not only texture tem- 
menus keep in mind how 
for instance the old 
Wouldn’t you buy it 
called “green 


In planning 
they sound. ‘Take 


standby—apple pie. 
much quicker if it 


apple pie?” Or if 


were 
you are advertising 
the 
soup 


vegetable soup in school 
“piping hot with 


crackers” sounds much better than just 


paper, 


vegetable crisp 


“vegetable soup.” 


I recall one manager who could not 


sell chocolate cake in her school unless 
it was in the form of a layer cake with 
much sweet thick icing on top and be- 
tween. So she named the cake “Weary 
Willie Cake,” baked it in the form of a 


loaf and applied a thinner frosting. From 


that day to this it has been very popular. 

Hearing refers not only to the sound 
of the menu but also to the clatter and 
bang of your lunchroom. Floor cover- 
ing, the treatment of the ceiling, all help 
to keep the lunchroom quieter. The at- 
titude of the much to do 
with it as well as the training of the em- 
that 
had as manager a splendid girl who was 
type. She was 
interested in the speed of the children 


manager has 


ployees. I know of one_ school 


rather a nervous more 
going through the line than training the 
children to be quiet and courteous. Conse- 
“Miss So and So, get 


some trays.” “More sandwiches.” “Hurry 


quently it was 
with those soiled dishes,” etc. 
This 


and a 


manager was ill for a month 


substitute was sent who was a 


more phlegmatic person. She saw to it 
that 


and dishes where they were needed. 


silver 
She 


there were extra trays and 


kept an accurate account of production 
and always had a little extra on hand, 
shelf to 
so as to avoid any rush and confusion 


and an emergency draw upon, 
The women at the counter courteous 
placed the food on the rail for the chil- 
dren to pick up and the whole atmosphere 
was changed. 

The well aired 
have th 
skeleton of past lunches hovering around 
the room. 

What a lot sight plays in selling oi 
food. We all know that we 
with our 
of the 


Curtains, silver, glassware, walls, floors, 


lunchroom should be 


before serving so as not to 


buy foods 


a bl 7.9 
eyes. The general appearanc: 


lunchroom should be considered 
tables, chairs, orderliness of counter, all 
play a part. Trays should be well pol 
ished, coffee urns must shine, table tops 
must be taken care of. Metal tops must 
be polished. All the 
should be one way. 
must be folded carefully. 

rolls, crackers, cookies, must be on trays 


silver 
Nap 


Bread, 


handles of 
in silver box 
kins 


in even rows. 
be used. 


No chipped dishes should 


Sandwiches should be wrapped in wax 
paper or bags and if paper is used, th« 
edges must be carefully turned in. They 
should be labelled either with little metal 
strips with the name printed on or a care 
fully printed card covered with cellophanc 
and the labels clipped on to the front oi 
the sandwich basket. 
the 


food 


impression of 
The 


rows, 


The general coun 


ters should be order. should 


be put on in even small bowls 
should not be dotted over the 
tables. If chili sauce or mustard is in 
bowls on counter they should be changed 
often. 

Service is very important. Watch thi 


women who work at your steam counte: 


steam 


so that they do not drip gravy on the 
plates or that the string 
beans do not hang over the edges; that 
the cups are only three-fourths full; that 


cabbage or 


the woman who brings food to replenis! 
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RECIPE CONTEST 


FOR HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 


$75.00 MONTHLY CASH AWARDS 


Each month starting November Ist, until further notice The Angostura-W uppermann Corporation will 
pay the following prizes for the best 8 Recipes which call for ANGOSTURA as one of the ingredients. 


FIRST PRIZE $2522 « SECOND PRIZE *152° 
THIRD PRIZE $1022 + FIVE PRIZES of 52° Each 


ANGOSTURA adds a delightful zest and flavoring to puddings, 
sauces, giravies, fruit juices and many other foods. 








The prize contest will be subject to the following rules: 


1 The contestant must be engeged as a Home Economist or a Cook- 
ing Teacher in any school, college, institution or corporation, and 
must write her full name and address on each recipe submitted as 
weil as name and address of the institution with which she is associated. 


2 The recipes must reach us not Jater than the last day of each month. 


3 Awards will be made by a Committee composed of the following: 
Fernand Berger, American Culiaary Federation — Everett P. Irwin, 
food Authority —Thelma Menc's Smith, Food Dept. The Angostura- 
Wuppermann Corporation. 


4 In case of ties duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


Write us for 2 complete new cook book which will give you some sug- 
gestions as te how ANGOSTURA can be used to improve your recipes 


pye08% 


Famous Flavoring and Seasoning 
Delicious in Soups, Fish, Gravies, Roasts, Desserts 


Send Recipes to 
ANGOSTURA Home Economics Contest 


468 Fourth Avenue . New York City 
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the steam table has been careful not to 
use a larger dipper or kettle to dip down 
into a kettle in the kitchen and then bring 
it in with food adhering to the sides. 







3e sure the counter women use the 
right type of dish for serving. One 
lunchroom in Rochester increased its sale 







of gelatin desserts by using glass sherbets 





instead of sauce dishes 

Another item of great importance is 
the arrangement of the food on the coun- 
ters. Children like to feel that they 
are showing their own desire and exer- 









cising their own choice in the selection 
of food. We want to make them feel 
that they are buyirg, not that thev are 













being sold to. Our aims and objectives 
in school lunchrooms are quite different 
from the commercial concern, therefore 
we place the hot counter first, then the 
milk, then the salads, and finally the 
desserts. The same thing is true in the 
use of whole cereal breads. In one sys- 
tem where whole cereal breads were 
put on the specials, the children were not 
allowed to substitute white bread. If 
they did, the specials went back to the 
regular price for each item. Also all 
sandwiches were made with one slice of 
whole cereal and one slice of white bread 
with a leaf of lettuce between. At first 
the children did not like the whole 
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cereal breads but soon came to prefer 
them. 

Not only the arrangement of the 
counters but the arrangement of the indi- 
vidual pans must be considered. The ten- 
dency now is to have small pans on the 
steam counter and these pans replenished 
often. Macaroni and cheese, for instance, 
or a shepherd's pie, looks very much nicer 
if put on the steam table in the pan in 
which it is baked with a lovely golden 
brown crust rather than to be baked in a 
pan and then turned into another and have 
the crust on top broken. Never try to 
overstack pans of meat. Sliced meat 
should be so arranged that it is easy for 
the person serving to pick it up quickly. 
All foods should be well-garnished but 
not over-garnished. 

Several years ago I saw a counter ex- 
hibit. There was a double counter, and 
on one side the food was placed with no 
thought of uniformity, the lines being 
irregular all throughout. On the other 
side, exactly the same menu was placed 
in even rows. The meat was garnished 
with finely chopped parsley and the vege- 
table plate was arranged in pans so that 
the person serving could run a_ long 
spatula under the whole service and pick 
it up at one time. The points of the pies 
were all facing the front. The frosting 
on the layer cake was all faced one way. 
The whipped cream rosettes on the pud- 
dings were the same size and_ the 
cups of the lettuce were placed so 
that the filling in the center faced on 
the outside rather than having the back 
of the mid-rib of the lettuce facing the 
customer. Now all of these things sound 
rather unimportant. But if you had seen 
the contrast of the two counters you 
would well realize what a difference or- 
derliness and thought give to a counter. 

Attractive dishes such as colored cas- 
seroles and colored glass dessert plates 
improve the appearance of the counter 

I know of one manager who put fruit 
and milk at the beginning of her line, 
in the middle of the counter, and at the 
end of the line and it was quite sur- 
prising to me to see how the sale of 
fresh fruit and milk was increased by 
this method. 

The next things to consider on the 
counter are color and form. 

I have in mind a school where the 
manager gave no thought to form. She 
was a person interested in knowing ex- 
actly what everything cost her. It was 
very simple to determine the cost of 
food if you served salads, puddings, whip, 
etc., all with a scoop. Her counter 
looked like the foothills of the moun 
tains. It is not necessary to have all 
of the pies in a group together or all 
of the cakes. We may have a row of 
cake and perhaps between that a row o! 
fruit in sherbet glasses or another high 
dessert. We should plan our counters 
so that they have rhythm. 
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Commercial people think of color 
schemes. I was in a cafeteria in Toledo 
where the counter had been arranged 
with a thought to color; chocolate 
cake and then white cake with a 
fluffy cocoanut frosting, and then there 
was a touch of bright red cherry pie 
and a strawberry bavarian cream, and 
then a salad of fresh seedless grapes 
moulded with lime jello. The counter 
was very lovely. At the steam counter 
the food was arranged in small stainless 
steel pans and there again contrast of 
color and texture of foods had been con- 
sidered. They had a vegetable plate on 
which they served asparagus, creamed 
onions, broccoli with Hollandaise sauce, 
carrots with drawn butter, and a little 
bit of parsley. Next to that were small 
mounds of steaming hot rice. The person 
who had planned this counter had thought 
of the texture, and had also thought of 
the color sceme. She also thought of the 
financial side of it because she had as- 
paragus, which was out of season, onions, 
reasonable, brocoli in season, buttered 
carrots that were inexpensive. She had re- 
peated the green with the minced parsley. 
The rice on the plate gave it body. Close 
by was a tray of crisp bacon that the pat- 
rons could buy if they cared to put it on 
top of their vegetable plate. 

I was interested in one school whose 
manager tripled her sale of salads. She 
told me once that she thought of a salad 
as a picture. There was always a point 
of interest—a little sprig of parsley or 
watercress, or a little bit of brightly col- 
ored jello cut in cubes, or perhaps a 
stuffed olive or slice of pickle. She of- 
fered a number of combinations of sand- 
wich and salad plates in her faculty lunch- 
room and had open salad sandwich plates 
for her children. Her salads, of course, 
were kept ice cold at all times and were 
of great variety. 

The monetary appeal is the most pre- 
dominant appeal, at present. The prices 
must be as low as possible to be within 
the scope of the children. Food you de- 
sire them to eat sold at cost, and the less 
desirable at a higher price. Milk, vege- 
tables, and fruit should be as low as pos- 
sible while with pastries and the like, we 
can make a profit. Offer bargains in the 
form of specials daily. 

All children need eggs in their diet. 
Offer egg dishes in the lunchroom. When 
a manager uses egg coloring instead of 
using eggs she is cheating the child of 
something that he really needs. 

Nowadays a great many places are 
serving a cup of soup as well as a bowl 
of soup, the cup costing less. In schools 
where you have groups of children who 
are growing rapidly you have to give 
them vegetables and also starch food be- 
cause they feel the need of food that 
forms energy rapidly. 

Health, the last sense that we want 
to consider, is put last not because it is 
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the least important but because it is 
most difficult to sell and has to be ac- 
complished indirectly. We can teach the 
children the proper food combinations 
by serving them specials and develop intel- 
ligent discrimination in eating and select- 
ing foods. 

Equipment must be taken into account 
when planning menus. In some lunch- 
rooms there is only one mixer. This 
means that at certain times the woman 
who makes the salad dressing will be 
using the mixer and at other times the 
pastry cook will be mixing her cakes and 
still another time the vegetable woman 
will be mashing potatoes or the meat 


soup. The same thing is true of some 
kitchens where the oven space is limited. 
Plan to use both top and lower parts of 
the stove. Remember that fish can be 
sauted in the oven and this gives space on 
the top for another operation; it also 
leaves your woman free to do something 
else, since oven cooking requires less 
watching than cooking in a deep fat fryer 
on top of the stove. 

Oftentimes when a lunch is late it is 
not the fault of the employees but of the 
type of menu the manager has planned 


Special Occasion Lunches 
Planning lunches for special occasions 
such as Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christ- 


woman will be making purees for cream 


(Continued on page 340) 























Simplicity 
Patterns 


Know their ABC’s. 


That’s why they’re popular 


with teachers 


ccurate J~ 


Simplicity Patterns conform to 
every specification of the United 
States Department of Commerce 
and are tested and retested for ac- 
curacy, cut, line and proportion. 


egl nner s— 


styles are simple but have real feel- 
ing for fashion. And there’s always 
a wide choice to please and inspire 
the pupil. All styles 15c—hard to 
believe but easy to buy! 


omplete— 


cutting and sewing guide. Every 


pattern contains the Simplicity 
Primer—most comprehensive pic- 
ture-chart ever issued with a pat- 
tern. Step-by-step directions from 
the first snip of cloth to the final 
stitch of sewing. 


Your girls will love this good- 
looking new dress with its 
cardigan neckline—Simplicity 
Pattern 1927 ‘ 15c 








LET US HELP YOU 


For practical adviee on any 
sewing problem, write to EDU- 
CATIONAL FASHION SERVICE, 
c/o Simplicity Pattern Com- 
pany, Ine., 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 












































NEITHER OF THESE IN 
GERBER’S:: 


. because 
didn’t want 


There is no seasoning in Gerber’s Strained 


you 
them 


Vegetables and Cereal—because pediatrists 
consulted by us were agreed that seasoning 
of foods for infants should be under the 


physician’s direction. 


Seasoning to please mother’s taste is of 
no advantage to baby, and may be detri- 
mental. Likewise, seasoning is contra- 
indicated in many diets for adults—an im- 


portant use for Gerber’s. 


are some other Gerber advantages 
Here ar I ther Gerber advanta 

—Shaker-Cooking, to agitate contents of 

> £ 

can, shorten cooking time 40%, and in- 
sure thorough sterilization without over- 
cooking—scientific processing to prevent 
avoidable loss of vitamins and minerals— 
super-fine straining through monel metal 
screens—scrupulous insistence on the finest 
and freshest vegetables—conscient’ous care 
and cleanliness. 

Free to Physicians—f>> 4 

tribution to mothers. “‘Baby’s 
Book,”’ by Harriet Davis, 
R. N., saves the phys'cian’s 
time by answering everyday 
questions asked by mothers 
about routine baby care. 32 
Supplied 


free in 


attractive pages. 
quantity. 
Coupon will 
bring speci- 
men copy 
for inspec- 


ol Vegetable Soup 
Tomatoes Green Beans 
- Beets... Carrots... 
Prunes ... Spinach... Peas 
+» « 4% ox. cans Strained 
Cereal... 4Y and 10% oz, 
cans. 


jerber's 


Shaker-Cooked Strained Foods 





GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Fremont, Michigan 
(In Cana Grown and Packed by Fine Foods of 
Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, Ont.) PHE-11 
“Baby's Book.” 


Please send me specimen copy of 


Practical Dietetics 
(Continued from page 326) 
Friday 
Breakfast 
Stewed dried apricots 
Ready-to-serve rice cereal 
Toast 
Milk 


Coffee - Tea - 


Luncheon 
Fish chowder 
Ege and olive salad 
Bran muffins 
Washington pie 
Coffee - Tea - Milk 
Dinner 
Grapefruit cup 
Crabmeat a la King 
Stuffed baked potatoes 
Lettuce 
bread 


Gireen peas - salad 
Wheat 
Lemon meringue tarts 


Coffee - Milk 


Tea - 
Saturday 
Breakfast 
Unsweetened pineapple juice 
Oatmeal 
Muffins 
Tea - 


Milk 


Coffee - 
Luncheon 

Jaked spaghetti and cheese 

Cabbage & raisin salad 

Graham bread 

fruit - Nut cookies 

Milk 


Sliced 
Coffee - Tea - 
Dinner 
New England baked beans with relish 
Kidney lamb chops 
Boston brown bread 
Apple pie 
Coffee - Milk 
The total cost of this market order at 
local prices was $82.24. Allowing $90 a 


$300 a month take 


Tea - 


week or would care 
of any emergency. 


“old” 


from a scientific standpoint 


Comparison of and “new” menus 

1. According to Sherman's “Chemistry 
of Foods and Nutrition,” young men of 
21 need from 18 to 25 calories per pound 
of body weight, depending on the amount 
of activity. If the average weight is 150 
lbs., the would be 
about 3000 calories daily. This is a gen- 


caloric requirement 
eral statement, as we have no specific in- 
formation regarding weight of individ- 
uals and activities. 

In the plan as submitted to us we fig- 
ured the the menus 
served and found that . 2 average break- 
fast menu supplied 344 calories, luncheon 
721 calories and dinner 1204 calories or 


caloric value of 


a total for the day of approximately 2269 
calories. According to nutrition authori- 
ties, this is decidedly short of the energy 
requirement needed. We pointed out that 
the breakfast supply at 
least one-fourth of the day’s calories and 


menus should 


that serving toast and coffee or toast and 
milk could not do this. 

The menus we suggested and worked 
out provided a total of 3020 calories per 
day per person with breakfast require- 
ment met. We pointed out that the menus 
that 
individual needs. 


suggestive ones should be 


meet 


were 
adjusted to 


Menu Planning 

(Continued from page 339) 
mas, Washington’s Birthday, Valentine 
Day, St. Patrick’s Day, and Easter offer 
to a manager a great opportunity to make 
the lunchroom part of the school, and 
what fun 
of planning and executing such menus 
and hearing the children come up to the 
counters with their “Oh’s Ah’s.” 
Several years ago in Cleveland we had a 
surplus so we took the money and _ put 
on a special Christmas dinner for 15c. 
In many of the where children 
had no money to buy the lunches, the 
teachers contributed a sum of money so 
that each child in the building 
have a special Christmas dinner. 


and satisfaction one gets out 


and 


schools 


could 
The 
dining room was decorated in Christmas 
colors, and small Christmas trees, filled 
with colored balls, pop corn, etc., were 
put on the counters, along with big bowls 
of red apples. The lighting was dimmed 
in the room and there was one big tree 
the corner. The 
Christmas 


over in counters were 
very gay with a Ar- 
rangements had been made with the music 
department and the children sang carols 
Two girls stood at 
entrance little and 
caps on, one a green and one a red, and 
held trays, tied around their necks with 
red ribbon, and on the trays were placed 
stacks of red and green pop corn balls. 
As each child entered the lunchroom he 
was given a pop corn ball. 

The Atlantic City High School lunch 
room hired a Santa Claus suit and had 
an older boy dress up. He had a pack on 
his back filled with hard candy which he 
gave to every child who came into the 


menu. 


in the lunchrooms. 


each with aprons 


lunchroom. 

We are 
menus for 
be planned for various prices ahead of 
that 
ganization wishes to know what can be 


called submit 


These 


often 
banquets. 


upon to 
menus can 
time so when a part’cular or- 
served the manager knows definitely what 
she will be able to do. 

There should be a these 
menus to appeal to different pocketbooks 
and to various tastes. A group of foot- 
ball boys will want a different type of 
banquet from the girls’ club. 


variety in 


If you are serving a salad course, plan 
a small one. The children very 
much prefer having celery and radishes 
and little thin strips of green peppers and 
little Julienne pieces of carrots served as 
relish on a big platter than to eat the 
vegetables in a salad. 

(Continued on page 342) 
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A Measurement Program 
(Continued from page 322 
then be used to advantage for deter- 
mining the pupils’ ability to see rela- 
tionships and to themselves. 
This would be an 


designed to secure evidence on these 


express 
essay eXamination 
two objectives. 

Teachers who wish to secure valid indi- 
cations of the development of their pupils 
could profit greatly by (1) 
behavior in the classroom, (2) observ- 


observing 


ing behavior wherever possible outside 
of the classroom, (3) using more proj- 
ect situations, and (4) using formal 
tests. 

Undoubtedly many teachers are using 
several or all of these means for secur- 
ing evidence of growth but with the 
busy schedules which most of them 
have there is danger of not using the 
evidence to the advantage. One 
reason is that often the evidence is too 
scattered to appear to be significant so 
we tend to dismiss it as unimportant 
or unreliable. This suggests a need for 
more data; 
havior under all conditions in which we 
expect it to function. We cannot con- 
clude that Elizabeth has the ability to 
prepare supper on the sole basis of see- 


best 


securing evidence of be- 


ing her prepare one meal in the lab- 
oratory. Can she adjust herself to the 
conditions at 
father late to meals? Again, Mary may 
be considerate of others at school but 
fail to be so at home or on the street car. 
The importance of obtaining data 
which are adequate in amount 
which sample behavior under varying 


home; less equipment, 


and 


conditions cannot be overemphasized in 
a measurement program. 

Another reason why we do not use 
the evidence relating to changes to bet- 
ter advantage is that it is not in an 
easily available form. If we are inter- 
ested in the broad home 
economics we cannot expect to remem- 
ber all of the evidence for each pupil. 
There is danger of remembering only 


aspects of 


a few incidents, the most pleasant or 
the most irritating, giving an incom- 
plete or unfair picture of a pupil’s at- 
of recording 


tainment. Some 


the most 


system 


pertinent data is desirable if 


we are to use them to the best ad- 


vantage in guiding learning and evalu- 
ating toward desired objec- 
tives. 


Various 


progress 
methods of recording pupil 
behavior are being used by progressive 
teachers. In the case of paper and pen 
cil tests there is no problem, the an- 
more 


swers are the records, but the 


testing situations do 


a problem to a busy teacher. In the 


informal present 


earlier discussion of using home proj- 


ects for testing, the suggestion was 


Such a list could be prepared to ac- 
unit in the course. 
needs to be re- 


company each 

Often the behavior 
corded to show the setting of the situ- 
ation under which it occurs; short anec- 
dotes, descriptions of significant inci- 
dents can be pertinent data for under- 
standing difficulties and for wise plan- 
ning if we have them available for use 

Pupil reports of home projects can 
vive important evidence of difficulties 
and progress if the pupil is sincerely 
development. 


interested in her own 


Some teachers encourage reports dur- 
ing and also at the end of the project 
and have found these very valuable rec 
ords. This feasibility of 
liaving pupils take more responsibility 


Probably none 


suggests thie 


for recording progress. 


of us has exhausted the possibilities of 


Natural 
Goodness 


Not just another Prune 
. .. but Edelweiss fresh pack 
Prunes—the pick of the or- 
chards of Santa Clara Val- 
ley. Dried in the same Cali- 
fornia sunshine that ripened 
them, they retain all their 
luscious flavor and full vita- 
min value. 


Edelweiss Apricots are 
equally delicious. Edelweiss 
Fruit Compote a la Euro- 
pean—a_ combination of 
prunes, pears, peaches and 


pupil recording and such a procedure 
could have educational value for the 
student. Earlier it was pointed out that 
pupils need to be made responsible for 
their own development and for evaluat- 
ing their own behavior. 


Not 


more data and to record them in usable 


only is it necessary to collect 


filing data 


One 


form but some system of 


will facilitate their use. systenl 


which is proving adequate is to have a 
folder for each pupil in which all kinds 
of information can be filed; test papers, 


reports of home projects and honm« 


practice, anecdotal records, check lists 
Data collected by other teachers, by the 


school physician, or nurse can be mad 


use of by the home economics teacher. 


It is surprising how much valuable ma- 
this folder 


terial can be collected in 


SANTA CLARA PRUNES 





Ba oe 


Unalitey-lohus - Service 
Sexton Specials offer outstanding values 


in foods prepared exclusively for those 
who feed many people cach day. 


apricots—is steadily growing in popularity with discriminating 
purveyors who appreciate the value of the unusual in food service. 


Edelweiss is your insurance of quality at no extra cost. 


Edelweiss Prune Juice is delicious served chilled for Breakfast. 
Doctors recommend it for its purgative value. 


rec 0. 
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CHICAGO BROOKLYN 


made that a list of questions would 


help to 
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which will be indicative of pupil diffi- 
How- 
ever, these will not appear by wishing; 
time and effort must be expended. Per- 


culties, needs, and attainments. 


haps we have been too much concerned 
about “material covered” and not enough 
about our pupils. Certainly having reliable 
evidence pertinent to the development of 
pupils and having it easily available for 
consultation are important. 

(Another major question is the use 
made of the data relating to pupil be- 
evaluation of pupil re- 
this 
important 


havior, the 


sponses. Since involves several 


extremely considerations an- 
other article will be devoted to it.) 

In the shall 
not less measurement, but 
than to 


future we need more, 
used for 
broader purposes indicate 
We shall need to use all pos- 


reliable 


grades. 


sible means for securing evi- 


dence of changes in behavior. We shall 


need to record and evaluate this evi- 


dence in relation to all objectives and 
the total development of the individual. 
In the limited al- 


most entirely to formal examinations, 


past, measurement, 
has taken the joy out of teaching and 
learning contributing to 
What could be more stimulating 
to teacher and to pupil than working 
with 


instead of 
them. 


together toward accepted goals 
g 


arequate means of determining difficul- 


ties and evaluating progress? We need 
there is 


not await the “millennium;” 


much which can and is being done by 
wide awake teachers today. 
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A Correction 


On the contents page of the October 
number, Miss Chadderdon’s name was in- 
correctly given as Hazel. It should have 


read “Hester Chadderdon.” 


Menu Planning 


(Continued from page 340) 


It used to be the opinion that the food 
must be very elaborate for banquets. 
Usually the children in our _ public 
schools do not care for such foods. They 
plain, well-cooked, well- 
seasoned food of the type that they are 
used to in their own homes. I do not 
mean that we must just have meat, po- 
tatoes and vegetables but they would 
prefer a good. strawberry shortcake 
topped with whipped cream, or apple 
pie a-la-mode much more than a small 
fancy decorated cake and little piece of 
fancy ice cream. 


prefer good, 


Elementary School Lunches 


We have been discussing up to this 
point the cafeterias in the senior and 
junior high schools. A number of us are 
faced with the problem of the elementary 
school child’s lunch. As a general rule 
children in the elementary schools are 
too young to make a wise selection and 








What are the correct frying temperatures for various foods ? 
How should food be prepared for deep frying? What are 
the proper utensils to use? What are the tests for correct 
frying temperatures? Why should fat not be heated be- 


yond the smoking point? 


The answers to these important questions- and to many 
others pertaining to successful frying—are to be found in 
“Frying Facts,’ one of the 13 helpful, authoritative book- 
lets which make up the Manual of Cookery. 


The following subjects are discussed in the other manuals 

Perfect Pies; Manual of Cakes; Quick Breads; Desserts; 
Soups and Sauces; Candies and Confections; Cheese and 
Eggs; Yeast Breads; School Lunches; Fish and Meat 
Dishes; Vegetable Cookery; Table Service and Accessories. 
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The Manual is widely used as a textbook in Cookery 


classes. It contains numerous tested recipes and a wealth 
of practical information on the fundamentals of cooking. 
Manuals are written in a style suitable for classroom use. 


We shall be glad to mail a free set of the 13 manuals to 
any Home Economics teacher. Accompanying them is an 
order blank on which you may request a sufficient number 
of booklets for each student in your Cookery classes. 
Please use the coupon below in requesting the booklets. 


Helpful Hints on the art of frying 


| 


Address 


Pesseeeeseneeeueeeeeeeee 


Name of School 


—YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 
Home Economics Dept. P-1135 
Ivorydale, Ohio 


Please send me a free set of the 13 “Manual of 
Cookery” booklets. 


eTiitiittrttttetetetetefthefthefthfthfheheeheefhteeheeheeeeCLCCLrererer, 
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Gelatin gets 


BANANA 
Beauty Treatment 
























How savory stuffings 
aid economy : 


Well-seasoned stuffings add delicious, savory 
zest to a variety of meats. Stuffings can also 
be used to extend fish or cheaper cuts and 
make them more tempting. 





Bananas add flavor 
Here correct seasoning becomes a matter of 
and “COME-ON” paramount importance. Always use Lea & 


Perrins, the original Worcestershire Sauce 
, eae? Its perfect blend of spices imparts a savor that 
UST LOOK what’s happened to this dish of makes even inexpensive meats a treat! 


gelatin! It’s all dressed up, looks like a real - sie taille 
dish. B i you would like the recipe tor Baked Stufte 
ae een ere Fish pictured above, as well as other appro- 


lots of dishes—dessert . . 
a sg sserts, salads, cakes, cereals. priate, well-seasoned stuffings for meats and 


They add flavor and nour- fish, send for the new 50-page illustrated cook 

ishment, too. Let’s trythe ~~ book, “Success in Seasoning.” It contains 180 
Banana Beauty Treatment tested recipes—from soups to salads. Free— ) 
this very day! just mail coupon below. 


LEA & PERRINS | 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 










UNITED FRUIT BANANAS 
distributed by 
FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 








a j 
H LEA & PERRINS, Inc., Dept. 1311, : 
| § 241 West St., New York City. : 
a 
s Please send me FREE, your new cook book, “Success ! 
MELLOW RIPE WHEN ENTIRELY YELLOW H in Seasoning,” containing 180 recipes. : 
: 6 
8 5 
| ; eee tees gsc eth ctwa wat wena Chews Eee ee : 
| § 
PARTLY RIPE WHEN TIPPED WITH GREEN esa ogeaes ve vinucdukicabeinysawrnia 
' 5 
. at aa cay alka piesa EEE TT ern Ce ‘ 
ab eeeneaeeeneeenesseeeaanausssseseseseucsew 
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COFFEE 


Its history and how 
to brew good coffee 


Free educational literature for many 
classroom projects. 


“Coffee Around the World” — A wall 
chart 22” x 32” containing hemisphere 
maps of the world and a photographic 
description of the growing of coffee. 


“The Story of Coffee’—A completely 
revised booklet profusely illustrated with 
photos telling of the history, cultiva- 
tion, preparation for the market and 
packaging of coffee. It also tells how 
to buy a coffee-making device and how 
to brew good coffee. 


Simply send 

coupon below 

for this litera- 
ture. 


E AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 


ASSN 


Home Economics Dept. 


AMERICAN CAN CO. 
230 Park Ave., New York 


it is the manager’s duty to make up 


lunches. Of course, here again she will 


want to be sure that there is plenty of 
fruits, vegetables and milk in their diet 
with a small amount of meat. Eggs 
should be served at least once a week. 
Very often the manager is confronted 
with the problem of the children having 
a very small amount of money to spend 
for their noon lunch—anywhere from 7c 
to 10c is usually the average. The man- 
ager may serve a tray lunch which con- 
sists of one hot food, milk, whole cereal 
bread and butter, and if possible, a simple 
dessert. Or she may serve just a hot 
dish and milk and the children’ bring 
their sandwiches from home. We have 
found that it is a good idea to have ex- 
tra sandwiches and fruit and maybe ex- 
tra puddings that some of the children 


who want them may be able to purchase 


at a small extra sum. It is part of the re- 
sponsibility of every manager to give the 
children of the public schools warm 
lunches of the maximum nutritive value, 
carefully prepared under sanitary condi- 
ditions, at a minimum cost per service; 
and to develop upon the part of the 
student intelligent discrimination in eating 


and selecting foods. 


Eileen At Home 
(Continued from page 327) 


Maxine:—Yes, we are going to Florida. 

Mother:—If you go that far, you 
must visit the Bok Singing Tow- 
er. It contains one of the largest 
carillons in the world and [| think 
is one of the most interesting 
and beautiful places in the 
south. 

Vera:—I have always thought that | 
would like to visit St. Augustine, 
because it is so quaint. (Some 
interesting facts may be given.) 

Maxine:—I think I will put that on my 
list, too. 

Mother:—Jack, you must tell the girls 
what good luck is coming your 
way this summer. 

Jack:—Il’m not going where it is hotter 
than it is here. I like cold weath- 
er and where it is wild. Bill 
Moore’s father is taking Tubby 
Jones, Bill and me with him to 
northern Minnesota. 

Mother:—\Ir. \loore has been north 
many times and I’m sure he will 
have many things to show the 
boys. 

Maxine:—Maybe you can stop at 
Mackinac Island. It is so quaint. 
It is a rather large island and 
they have never allowed any au- 
tomobiles on it. Only carriages 
drawn by horses are used. When 
you get off the boat, there is a 
long line of carriages ready to 
take the passengers around the 


@ In boys’ clothing projects, con- 
sider the economy and comfort of 
washable clothing that will not 
shrink out of fit. Shirts, knickers, 
slacks, suits, pajamas, shorts and 
other cotton garments for boys 
and men are available made from 
fabrics that are completely and 
permanently shrunk by the San- 
forized-shrunk process. 


| Tell your students to look on tag 
| or label for Sanforized-shrunk and 
| they will have no shrinkage wor- 
_ ries. 


Send for free teaching booklet 
“Manual of Sanforized-shrunk”’. 


s a nfo esod S hunk 


AN ANALYTIC SEWING SCALE 
By Marcia L. Winn 
Sixteen charts and text. explaining this new 
analytic scale for machine sewing. Full-size 
photographic charts, 11 inches square, show 
actual French and fell seams, mitered corners, 
bindings and facings. 
Price 70c a set, postpaid 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 

168 Fourth Ave. New York City 


SEWING PROBLEMS pee 


for Grades IV. to XII. which eome# 
all ready to make in the package with 
directions outlining the method of mak-f# 
ing, step by step. 

pupil 5c and up. Unusually good 
Christmas for pupils to make up 
gifts. Write for Catalog-Booklet. 


PICTURE PATTERN CO., Not Inc., 


6307 Stewart Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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S 
Con shall not be afraid for the | 


terror by night, nor for the arrow that 
flieth by day; nor for the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, nor for the destruc- 
tion that wasteth at noonday.” 


ERHAPS you know someone who is dying of cancer, 
or who is threatened with this “terror by night 
this destruction that wasteth at noonday.” If so, you cer- 
tainly will help fight cancer through the distribution to 
the public at large of the facts about cancer and its prop- 
er treatment. See that perfectly pinked seam? 
YOU CAN DO THIS—Buy from us today one ssc of those important little 
dollar’s worth of the New York City Cancer Com- | professional touches taught in ; 
mittee’s Labels. Your dollar is spent in carrying on up-to-date Dressmaking Classes. 1 @&" 
our work. The labels, used on your packages, will And the easiest way to turn out b 
inform others of this campaign. pron beautifully neat ravel- 
eating ; proof seams is with WISS Pink- © © 
72D - i a > a1 } ? * — ° 
i, ER can often be treatment and who, had he | ing Shears. They pink as they pinking 


cured when proper steps been informed, might have , : 
cut—-save time, labor, material. 


an earlier time. 
_— - shears 





are taken in the early been saved at 
stages. Help us to spread this wey , 
vital information. Think of the For full information write the Amer Schools and Colleges are invited to write 

; ican Society for the Control of Can- | for details of our Special Educational 


patient who comes too late for cer, 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York. | Offer. 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE | Model “C”, illus- 
150 East 83d Street, New York trated, $4.95 a G27 
For the $1 attached, send me 10 labels. Also send, pair. Heavy duty ~ 
without charge the new pamphlet, “On  Heaith’s Model “A”, $7.00 
bs as pair. (Prices 


—e - 
, \ Highway. 
slightly higher in 
Name .. od oe Canada) 


Address me 
City . cteceteeeeeees J. WISS & SONS CO., Newark, N. J., U.S.A. 


State 











tested recipes: number 12 


€ “~ THANKSGIVING PUDDING 


3 cups sifted all-purpose 14 teaspoon allspice 
flour lg teaspoon cinnamon 


1 teaspoon Arm & Hammer I cup suet, finely ground 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 1 cup molasses 
1% teaspoons salt 1 cup milk 
\% teaspoon cloves 114 cups seedlese raisins, 

4 teaspoon mace cut 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking soda, salt and spices and sift to- 
gether three times. Combine suet, molasses and milk. Add flour and 
raisins. Beat until smooth. Turn into well greased pan or mold. Cover. 
Steam 3 hours. Serve with Hard Sauce. Serves 12. 


All measurements are level 


DESCRIBING USES OF BAKING SODA J) 
ALSO A SET OF COLORED BIRD CARDS iG 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
¥ 


ALWAYS ASK FOR ARM 
& HAMMER OR COW 
BRAND BAKING SODA © 

Soy 


Mail the Coupon 
Set Sy, 
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FOR YOUR TURKEY 








SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 
Pinking Machines 


and shears 
Threads Needles 


Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 


Pine and Many 
Other Items 


Send fer Price List 


Complete 
with 
Cutter 
F.O.B 


Chicago 


BREWER SEWING 
300 W. Adams §1. 


SUPPLIES 
Chieago, 


co. 
Ii. 








NEW FASCINATING 
HANDICRAFTS 
Inexpensive end Educational. 
Send for FREE illustrative and 
descriptive folder No, 131. 


Waleo Bead Company 
Dept. C, 37 W. 37th St., New York, N. Y. 











American Junior 


— Red Cross .--- 


town. We took a ride and stopped 
at an old fort on the top of a 
hill. 


can see for miles in every direc- 


It is so interesting and you 


tion. 

Jack:—I hope we do stop there. 

Billie:—Are you going to camp along 
the way? 

Jack:—Sure, the Mr. 
Moore Says we'll drive for miles 


part of time. 
some days without seeing a soul. 
We're to take a tent and a stove, 
little 
catch 


one of those camp stoves. 


We 


fish, but we'll have to have some- 


expect to plenty of 
thing to eat with them. 

Vera:—| 

Jack:—There’s nothing to be afraid of. 

lot of bears there 


and some nights we will have to 


would be afraid. 


There are a 


keep fires burning to keep them 
away. 

Billie:—I wouldn't sleep 

Jack:—Yes you would. 
you tramp through 


a wink. 
By the time 
the woods all 
tired that the 


the 


day you're so dead 


minute your head touches 
pillow you are fast asleep. 
Mother:—\r. Moore that 


vear he hired an Indian 


said last 
guide 
and he learned so much from 
him that he is going to put into 
The 


say that the white man does not 


practice this year. Indians 
know how to save his strength. 
He carries a lot of food canned 
in water, while the Indian light- 
ens his burden by carrying dried 
fruits and vegetables, that can be 
cooked in water taken from the 

streams along the 
Maxine:— That is worth remembering. 
Jack:— We take 


dried foods and even powdered 


way. 


are going to try to 
milk with us this year. 

has finished eating, 
has removed the dishes, 
with her 


(/:veryone 

Itleen 

and is again sitting 
guests.) 

Maxine:—Oh, look how dark it is get- 

We had better be 


going home or we will be imagin- 


ting outside. 


ing bears are ready to grab us. 
Vera:—Yes, we had better go. I am so 
glad to Mrs. 
Kirsch. 
Mother:—Thank you and call again. 
Maxine:—I am glad also to have met 


have met you, 


you, 


Mother:—Thank you and I hope to see 


you again, 

Jack:—May I take you home and keep 
the bears away? 

Billie: —(/idging 

you can. 


toward Jack.) Vl 

say 
Vera:—Yes, thank you. Good-by Eileen. | 
Eileen :—( 100d-by, Vera. 
Maxine :—Good-by, 


Eileen:—Good-by, Maxine. 


Eileen. 
All of you | 
come again. 


(Curtain) 





TO MATCH YOUR 
INTEREST 


& 


The Womans Press of- 
fers a variety of publica- 
tions to the woman who 
budgets her time to in- 
clude home, community 
and world interests. 

for 


Cafeteria recipes 


cooking on a large scale. 


Household employment 
with 
articles on employer- 


packet selected 
employee relations in 
the modern home. 


Write for a catalog and 
| a sample copy of the 
November issue of the 
Womans Press maga- 


zine. 


® 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 











IRRADIATED! 


@ Using Carnation Milk is the easy, eco- 
nomical way to add needed “sunshine” 
vitamin D to diets. Look for the word 
“Irradiated” on the label. No increase 
in cost. 


CARNATION MILK 


“From Contented Cows” 











FREE KITCHEN HELPS 


Write for attractive leaflets on | 
menu-making, cookery, charts 
showing food values, and ree- 
ipes tested in the Kellogg 
Kitchen Cottage. 
Home Economics Department A-9 
KELLOGG COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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SEND YOUR ENROLLMENT | A PRIMARY LESSON 
IN NUTRITION 





IN AT ONCE 


Every home Economics Educator on our “live list” 

has received an enrollment blank for the season 1935- 

36. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 

= to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 
rst 





ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


that will be sent out in September, consisting of 
Educational Samples, Charts and instructive litera- 
ture, regarding high grade, usable products as well 
as our monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 
which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- Influence child ren to 


cators. 
If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 


or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we d rin k m il k eag e rly 


will send one at once. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, Inc. ‘os average glasses make a quart . . . and 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, President every boy or girl in this classroom should 


vieianteaiiamed a drink at least that much milk every day.” 

— a That’s the first lesson in nutrition every child 
should be taught. Nothing can take the place of 

Classroom Tools that teach milk. It’s risky for children to fall even a little 

below the daily minimum quota of one quart. 


Wiser Consumer Buying Cocomalt makes milk so delicious, children 


Written in simply-expressed, readily understandable drink it cagerty. . provides extra proteins, casho- 
hydrates, minerals (calcium and phosphorus) — 


fashion, Household’s series of “Better Buymanship” lus Vitamin D f ‘livati E ti | 
bulletins are stimulating handbooks for classroom re a ee ee 


use in teaching the art of wise consumer purchasing. 
All the bulletins have been recently revised to include 
new material, new developments, new illustrations. 
You are invited to send for a sample copy, or for a 
supply for classroom use. Just use the coupon below. 














cium and phosphorus. 

Comes in powder form, easy to mix with milk— 
HOT or COLD. At grocery and good drug stores 
in 14-lb. and 1-lb. air-tight cans. Also in 5-lb. 
cans for school or hospital use, at a special price. 
Cocomalt is composed of sucrose, skim milk, 
selected cocoa, barley malt extract, flavoring and 
added Vitamin D (from irradiated ergosterol). 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


We will be glad to send you a 
trial-size can of delicious Coco- 
malt free. Mail this coupon 
with your name and address. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
I 
| 
I 
I 
| 
| 
l 
| 
I 
| 
l 
! 
| 
| 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
Research Department, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send the literature | have checked on this coupon. 
[ ~) Full set of 12 revised Better Buy- 
lL manship Bulletins, 30c in stamps 
1 Poultry, Eggs and Fish 4 Shoes and Stockings 8 Furs 
2 mera -“~ Argel Cases, 5 Silk, Rayon and other 9 Wool Clothing 
ankets, Table Linen 
Scdthath Towel Synthetic Fabrics 10 Floor Coverings 
3 Fresh and Canned 6 Meats 11 Dairy Products 
Fruits and Vegetables 7 Kitchen Utensils 12 Cosmetics 
[|] The 1935 Series of Four Better Buy 
LJ manship Bulletins for 10c in stamps 
13 Gasoline, Oil and Tires 15 Children’s Playthings and Pooks 
14 Electric Vacuum Cleaners 16 to be mailed as soon as it is published 


NOTE: Schools or clubs ordering 25 or more single bulletins to te sent 
in one package may secure them at the special rate of one cent per copy 


R. B. Davis Co., Dept. BD11, Hoboken, N.J. 


Please send me a trial-size can of Cocomalt 
without charge. 


Cocomalt is 
accepted by 


Address the Commit- 


SO <a set i sels da tigen 


City 


Association # 


_Trrrtrtrirrirtrtrtrtrteteeeee ee 
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TEACHING HELPS 


This material is of value for your classroom work 





A SERIES OF LESSON PLANS 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 


really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 


38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N., J. 


SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 


A series of six lesson leaflets farnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
Two diet booklets. “Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,” and ‘*World’s 
New Dental Story,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 


Los Angeles California 














“The Art of Table Setting” 


Home Economics Teachers will find this 
informative booklet by Lillian M. Gunn 
extremely helpful. Third edition now 
available for 10c in coin or stamps from 
THE GORHAM COMPANY 
America's Leading Silversmiths 
Providence, ae 


“The Crowd Comes to Our 
House” 

This booklet on home entertaining with 
party menus by Grace Higgins is avail- 
able for 10c from Gorham’s affiliated 
Company. 

THE ALVIN CORPORATION 

Elmwood, Providence, R. I. 


VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


Helpful suggestions for teaching courses 
which include the Vitamins are now of- 
fered. Interesting illustrated charts, 
recent and authoritative pamphlets, read- 
ing references to Vitamins A, B, C, D, 
E, and G are also included. To make 
these materials suitable for schools, 
many teachers and_ several nationally 
known home economics authorities col- 
laborated with our Educational Depart- 
ment. Copies supplied gratis upon re- 
quest. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 


Bascom Hall Madison, Wisconsin 





SLADE’S STORY OF SPICES 


Their history, their manufacture 
and their uses. 


Copies of this forty-page booklet will be 
sent free of charge to teachers in New 
York and New England. 


charge will be made of 10 cents per copy. 


Elsewhere a 


D. & L. SLADE COMPANY 


189 State Street Boston, Mass. 





Margarine—A Wholesome 
and Economical Food 


“The Wholesomeness and Food Value 
of Margarine’ ’—this booklet discusses 
margarine as a desirable food and gives 
it a definite place in the dietary of the 
American people. Contains bibliography. 
“Margarine on Hot Biscuits’’-—a 32 page 
booklet including recipes for breads, 
cream soups, sauces, meat dishes, vege- 
tables, pies, pastry, tarts, cakes, cook- 
ies, desserts, and confections. All 
recipes include margarine, thereby 
reducing the cost. 


INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN FATS 
AND OILS 


Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 

















YOU REALLY NEED PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Devoted to Home Economics in all its branches and to School 


Lunchroom Management. 


out new angles to your teaching problems. 


It is an invaluable help in bringing 


Vital information is 


given on many Home Economics subjects 


YOU WILL ALSO FIND GOOD USE FOR: 
More Plays With a Purpose 
A Unit in Foods for Sixty-Minute Periods 


An Analytic Sewing Scale 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed please find 


for which send 


A UNIT IN FOODS FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS 


copies 
AN ANALYTIC SEWING SCALE 


(16 charts and text explaining them) 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 
(Eleven plays) 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
Subscription Price: 


50 cents per copy 


70 cents a set 


copies 
$1.50 per copy 


One Year $2.00, Two Years $3.00 





AMERICAN DIETS 


are most commonly lacking in calcium and 


other essential elements naturally available 
in milk and conveniently supplied in Dry 
Milk Solids (107 Fat). Send for Bulletin 
902 on its use in institutional cooking. 


oe Dry — . nr Inc. 


Dept. 44, 221 N. LaSalle -» Chicago, Illinois 





_ Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of March 3, 1933, of Practical Home 
Economics, published monthly at East Strouds- 
burg, Pa., for October 1, 1935. 


State of New York ef 
County of New York f**° 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared J. T. Emery, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of Practical Home 
Economics, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 


That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and busi- 
ness manager are: Publisher, The Lakeside 
Publishing Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York 
City; Editor, Jessie A. Knox, 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York City; Managing Editor, 
Jessie A. Knox, 468 Fourth Ave., New Yerk 
City; Business Manager, J. T. Emery, 468 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


That the owners are:—The Lakeside Pub- 
lishing Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; 
i oe Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 
City; Karl M. M: ann, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York City; Caroline M. Dexter, 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company 
but alco, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing afhant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


J. T. EMERY. 
Sworn to and re before me this 30th 


day of September, 193 


(Seal) LILLIAN M. FREY. 
Notary Public, Queens County. 


Cert. filed in N. Y. Co. 531, Reg. No. 7-F-327. 


Queens Co. Clerk’s No. 2550, Reg. No. 6603. 
(My commissiom expires March 30, 1937.) 
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VARIETY: The variety of prune, 
or plum, used for canning is not 
indigenous to this country. It was 
originally brought over from Europe 
and has thrived particularly in 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho, 
where the bulk of today’s crop is 
produced. 


Important is the fact that canned 
prunes are not dried—they are 
fresh fruit, ripened on the tree, and 
canned soon after harvesting. Their 
delicious tart-sweet flavor, large 
size, and comparatively thin skin, 
make them a particularly appetiz- 
ing morning fruit, as well as an ex- 
cellent dessert for lunch or dinner. 
Their ready digestibility and mild 
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laxative action, make them a valu- 
able addition to the diet. 


DIETETIC VALUE: Incommon 
with other fruits, canned fresh 
prunes are essentially a source of 
carbohydrates, minerals and vita- 
mins. They are an excellent source 
of vitamin A, and a fair source of 
vitamins B and G. Their vitamin C 
content, while not high, is distinctly 
superior to dried prunes. 


As a source of minerals, canned 


fresh prunes supply the essentials in 
moderate amounts. The ash is al- 
kaline, making this fruit helpful in 
maintaining body alkalinity against 


the more acid cereals and meats. 





Listen to 


BEN BERNIE 


“and all the lads” 


TUESDAY NIGHT, 9 P. M.,E.S.'T. 


N. B.C. wyz NETWORK 











AMERICAN CAN COMPANY > 


SEND FOR FREE COPY—you'll find the new, revised edition of 
the CANNED FOODS HANDBOOK—containing authoritative 
answers to 37 queries about canned foods—an invaluable refer- 
ence book. It has the Acceptance of the Committee on Foods of 
the American Medical Association. Mail coupon to American 
Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 


Name 





Address 





City 








A Brand New Main Dish.. 


and a grand new Dessert 


The 


CHICKEN PIE WITH SHREDDED WHEAT CRUST 
About 3 c. finely crumbled 1 peeled medium onion, 
Shredded Wheat Biscuits sliced 
(4-5 biscuits) 1 small bay leaf 
11/, qts. boiling water 1/, c. flour 6 tbsps. cold water 
4tsps. salt 1c. cooked or canned peas 1/2 c. melted butter 
I/; tsp. pepper 1 c. cooked or canned limas 


Order chickens cut up as for fricasseeing; add the boiling 
water, salt, pepper, onion, and bay leaf, and cook until 
tender, replenishing water, if necessary. There should be 
3 cups stock left when done. Strain the stock and thicken 
1 c. of it with the flour mixed to a paste with the cold 
water. Remove the meat from the bony pieces. Arrange a 
thin layer of the Shredded Wheat crumbs in a greased 2-qt. 
baking dish. Arrange the chicken—both the whole pieces 
and that removed from the bones—in alternate layers with 
the vegetables. Pour the thickened stock on top, and fill up 
the dish to within an inch of the top with the chicken stock. 
Mix the remaining crumbs with the melted butter and 
spread in a thin layer over the top of the chicken and 
vegetables. Bake in a hot oven of 400°F. for 30 min. or 
until bubbling hot and delicately browned. Serves 8. 

Serve with a large green salad and a fruit or frozen dessert. 


Two ¥; lb. chickens 


SEND FOR FREE 


F =. art sus os te 


PINEAPPLE BANANA SHORT CAKE 


6 Shredded Wheat Biscuits 1 thsp. lemon juice 

1 No. 2 can crushed pineapple 1/2 tsp. vanilla extract 

4 tbsps. softened butter 3 tsps. powdered sugar 

1 c. thinly sliced bananas 1 c. heavy cream, whipped 
1/, c. light cream 


Drain the pineapple and reserve the juice. Split the biscuits, 
spread each half with 1 tsp. of the butter and sprinkle with 
1 tsp. of the pineapple juice. Heat in a moderate oven of 
375°F, 10 min. Meanwhile combine the drained pineapple, 
the bananas, and the lemon juice. Add the vanilla and 2 
tsps. of the sugar to the whipped cream and combine with 
the pineapple mixture. Fill half the warm biscuits with half 
this mixture, place remaining halves on top hollow side up, 
and fill with the remaining pineapple mixture. Serve with 
the light cream mixed with 1/4 c. of the drained pineapple 
juice and sweetened with 1 tsp. powdered sugar. Serves 6. 


URELY a steaming chicken pie makes your 
mouth water. But just wait until you try one 
with that crisp, brown, Shredded Wheat crust. And 


the pineapple banana shortcake recipe speaks for 


itself. It’s even better than it sounds—and it’s a 


dessert that can be served the year ’round. 


And remember, there are dozens of other delicious 
dishes you can make with Shredded Wheat. 


Besides, Shredded Wheat brings many nutritive 


values to any dish. Wheat, you know, contains a 


perfect balance of Nature’s vital health elements. 
And Shredded Wheat is whole wheat — nothing 
added, nothing taken away. 


SHREDDED 


free recipe booklet contains many interesting 


uses for Shredded Wheat. Attractively printed - 
detailed, and easy to follow. The chart (illus- 
trated) is packed full of information on the nutri- 


tive 


manufacture of Shredded Wheat is pictured in 
graphic detail— from the wheat fields of the 
nation, through the bakery, until it reaches the 
ultimate consumer. Send the coupon or a postal 
card - 


value of whole wheat. Every step in the 


TODAY! 





NATIONAL 


Gentlemen: 


Name 


350 


BISCUIT COMPANY — Educational Dept., 
classroom chart about wheat. 


Street 


449 W. 14th St., New York City 


Please send me free the Shredded Wheat recipe book and the instructive material and 


WHEAT 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 5) “Uneeda Bakers” 
Ask for the package showing the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the red N. B.C. Seal. 


State 
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